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ABSTRACT 



Extensive fieldwork and a questionnaire were used to 
study the population served by primary distance education (k-6) , the 
perceived needs of home tutors, and the adequacy of support services 
provided by distance primary schools in New South Wales, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and the Northern Territory. The fieldwork phase 
found two major types of primary distance schools — metropolitan 
correspondence schools and regional schools of the air/correspondence 
units. Schools were characterized by the permanence/transience of 
their student population and the stability/duration of their 
enrollments. Fieldwork confirmed the notion that the isolated child's 
success depends on active involvement of the home tutor — nearly 
always the child's mother* A questionnaire mailed to 1,800 families 
(all those in the study area having at least one child enrolled in 
primary distance education) yielded 1,226 valid returns from families 
for a total of 2,072 students. Support services were unevenly 
available for home tutors and depended on school type, family 
permanence/transience, and home utilities — electricity, mail, 
telephone. Support services involving face-to-face meetings with 
teachers and other home tutors were rated highest. This report 
included the 20-page family questionnaire, detailed analyses of 
student populations by region, and a chapter evaluating electronic 
0 mailing and other possible new directions in primary distance 
ERIC education, (jhz) 
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Synopsis 



This study was initially established to determine possible roles for new 
communications technology in the education of geographically isolated 
children living in remote parts of rural Australia* During preliminary 
fieldwork visits to correspondence schools and schools of the air in New 
South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and the Northern Territory, 
practical constraints associated with obtaining data from schools 1 
enrolment records were experienced. Problems of access to relevant data 
and uncertainties about its reliability were instrumental in restricting 
the, study to primary distance education. The fieldwork also revealed a 
complex national picture of primary distance education, * comprising a 
range of procedures and provisions which reflect the independence of 
each state and territory government department of education. 

Two major school-types emerged. Distance primary schools were described 
as being either 'metropolitan 1 or 'regional 1 depending on their 
geographical locations. They are characterised by the nature of their 
pupil populations (permanently resident, travelling} and the stability 
of their enrolments, (shorter-term, longer-term) . Within the 'regional* 
classification a distinction is made between 'schools of the air* and 
the 'decentralised correspondence units* of New Srith Wales. This 
distinction is based on the means of communication available for 
isolated families to make contact with their stance education teachers 
(radio contact, school visits) . 

Extensive fieldwork confirmed the notion that the education program of 
the isolated child is. dependent for its success on the active 
involvement of the home tutor. Support for the home tutor, particularly 
in respect of her *(his) teaching tasks, was unevenly available and, in 
some cases, seemed to be of questionable effectiveness. The observation 
that the home tutor performs some of the teaching duties of a 
professional classroom teacher was strongly supported by many teachers 
and home tutors but disputed by a few. Documented policy specifying 
this aspect of the home tutor's role was non-existent. The focus of the 
second phase of the study was then directed to the needs of the home 
tutor and the effectiveness o^ educational services in providing her 
with the necessary support. 



The survey of isolated families revealed that many home tutors had 
unresolved needs relating to concerns and difficulties associated with 
both personal issues and their teaching tasks. Support services were" 
not equally available to all families. They depended on factors such as 
school-type (metropolitan or regional) * residential status {travelling 
or permanently resident) and utilities associated with the home-setting 
(electricity, mail and telephone? services) * Support services which were 
available and which were utilised by home tutors generally were 
favourably regarded. In particular, those services which involved 
direct personal interaction with teachers and other home tutors were 
rated highest. 

♦ 

Planning for the provision of future primary distance education services 
to geographically isolated families will be influenced by the future 
role of the home tutor. Within the tradi tonal framework of primary 
distance education the home tutor will require support from the school 
*to ensure the effective implementation of the education program in the 
home-setting. This* will require improvements in the availability and 
utilisation of existing services. Distance primary Schools must choose 
the combination of services most appropriate to their particular 
circuffista^Kces. Financial constraints will be the major obstacle to 

> 

s - redressing the current iirjbal^nce in the availability of support 

*' r 

services, 

. 0 

The adoption of a form of communications technology called 'electronic 
mailing 1 could signal a new approach to primary distance education. This 
approach would involve the distance education t*a<.i*er mote closely with 
the isolated child at the 'point of learning* and nave wide-ranging 
implications for the provision of education services. In particular the 
teaching role of the home tutor might diminish with a consequent 
alteration to the requirements for support services. Further research is 
essential to assist planners with the development of curriculum 
materials which might be transmitted as electronic data Vather than in 
the traditional 'print and post 1 mode and which might require the 
incorporation of different teaching methods and leashing strategies ♦ 
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Chapter 1: INTRODUCTION 
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1.1 Background to the Study 

1.1.1 In the remote parts of rural Australia many school-age children 
do not have daily access to a conventional school. s For these 
geographically isolated children a correspondence school or a school of 
the air provides an education program comparable with that available to 
urban children. * Traditionally it has comprised written lessons 
delivered by the most appropriate postal services. The exchange of 
materials between teachers ^and students has been by mail, or 
'correspondence*, and hence the names 'correspondence schools' and 
9 correspondence lessons 9 tend to prevail* 

1.1.2 More recently support services, such 5.s itinerant teachers, 
together with other communications media have been employed. Of the 
latter some enhance learning materials, for example through the use of 
audio and video-cassette recorded programs, while others enable more 
direct spoken exchange between teachers' and students, notably through 
school-of-the-air lessons and, increasingly, through telephone 
tutorials. The shift away from conventional correspondence services 
towards more diverse methods of delivering lessons has occasioned a 
growing preference for the name 'distance education' . 

1.1.3 Even though the general provisions for distance education 
described above might suggest a potentially rich variety of services for 
geographically isolated children, there is a popular belief that they 
are in some ways disadvantaged in their education . Quite clearly they 
do not have direct daily access to a teacher and they do not enjoy the 
social and learning environment, or the resources, of conventional 
classrooms. It is on these sorts of issues that discussions of 
shortcomings in their education focus. 

1.1.4 High expectations have been aroused in some quarters about the 
potential of electronic media to enhance distance education. For 
example, the Working Party on Educational Use of a Communications 

i 

0 
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— jfcigjit ba facilitated in teacher- 

u student communication* learning- resources arid the breadth uf curriculum t 
offerings* Satellite communications systems have the capacity to solve 
the sorts of communications problems which, in the past, may have 
^ imposed limitations on the educational opportunities of children living 
in remote and isolated communities. Mow audio , video and computer 
assisted facilities linked with a satellite system might enhance their 
f ^education by transmitting a richer curriculum*.' 



1*2 The Starting Point of liup Study 

/ 

1.1.1 before such innovations are attempted there art some fundamental 
issues which must be resolved* Human and financial resources for 
education are limited , and planning for the use of the new technology 
must be directed towards applications which meet high priority needs, 
satisfy criteria of quality as well as quantity and have system 
integrity in their inter-relatedness with each other and with 
established forms of distance education. Therefore it is important to 
identify the specific needs of distance education so that innovations 
using new technologies , singly or in combination with conventional 
correspondence lessons and support services, might be evaluated. 

1.2.2 This study was developed with these factors in mind. The aim was 
to provide interested parties involved in the planning stages ,of 
organisation and curriculum development with information central to 
decision-making and policy formulation. The principal initial focus was 
th educational ne£ds of students rather than the systems of delivery. 
Experience jln Australia and elsewhere had demonstrated the technical 
feasibility and intrinsic limitations of correspondence lessons, •air* 

lessons, itinerant teachers and educational applications of electronic 

> 

communications systems. Furthermore , it had been shown that these 
elements can be combined successfully in various ways. Therefore this 
study began by recognising that flexible strategies were possible, and 
addressed their usefulness in meeting the educational needs of 



Working Party on the Educational Ose of a Communications Satellite, 
Report , Conference of Directors-General of Education, May 1981, 
Department of Education, Victoria, p. 8* 
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individuals and s*all groups studying through correspondence schools and 
schools of the air in New South Males 9 Queensland 9 Western Australia and 
the Northern Territory. 

1.2.3 Information about the numbers and characteristics of the users of 
an educational service is instrumental to planning improvements in that 
service. In ui stance education it would be useful to know how many 
geographically isolated families are being catered for f how stable their 
numbers are and what, factors are, or may be, influential in affecting 
that stability in the future. The collection of such informacipn proved 
to be a major exercise in this project. 

1.2.4 The second major component of the research was to be a survey of 
the general and specific needs of students, and the extent to which they 
are met by existing services- Where it was demonstrated that there was 
a gap between need and the services which existed, alternative 
strategies might be proposed to reduce the gap. 

1.2.5 In summary, therefore, the project had three parts? 

(i) analysing and describing the populations served by correspondence 
schools and schools of the air in the participating states and 
the Northern Territory j 

(ii) surveying the general and particular needs of students, and 
assessing the extent to which existing services xpeet those needs ; 
and 

(iii) considering alternative strategies which might incorporate 
conventional correspondence services and new forms of 
communications technology. 

However, after preliminary fieidwork, these initial objectives were 
modified. 

1.3 Preliminary Fieidwork 

1.5.1 The fieidwork was conducted over a period of six months from 
February until August, 1983. Primary and secondary correspondence 
schools, schools of the air and the homes of geographically isolated 
children enrolled in these schools were visited. The itinerary is 
summarised in Table 1.1 . The fieidwork yielded invaluable data from a 
variety of sources. 



9 
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TABLE 1.1: Fi«ldvork, y*bruary-Augu*t 1983 



VISITS AND MEETINGS 



February 



Education Department of Western Australia 
distance Education Centre , Perth 

pre-primary, primary, lower-secondary, upper secondary 
schools 



March 

March 14 
March 



March 
March 



April 



Education Department of New South Wales 
The Correspondence School, Sydney 
primary and secondary departments 

SAT Peers Conference and Exhibition, Sydney 

Education Department of Queensland 

The P re-School Correspondence School, Brisbane 

The Primary Correspondence School, Brisbane 

The Secondary Correspondence School, Brisbane 

Research Services, Brisbane 

Production Services, Brisbane 

Isolated Childrens 1 Special Education Unit, Brisbane 

Priority Country Areas Program, Coordinated, Brisbane 

Education Department of the Northern Territory 
Secondary Correspondence School, Darwin 
Research and Planning Section, Darwin 
Professional Services Section, Darwin 
School of the Air r {Catherine 
School of the Air, Alice Springs* 

Education Department of Western Australia 
School of the Air, Meekatharra 
School of the Air, Kimberley 
School of the Air, Carnarvon 
School of the Air, Port Hedland 



June 



Education Department of Western Australia 
travelled with itinerant teacher based at School 
the Air, Meekatharra, WA, and visited ten families 



of 



June 



Education Department of New South Wales 
School of the Air, Broken Hill 

travelled with correspondence teacher and visited two 
families and met two families 



July 13-15 



National Workshop on Distance Education , Perth 
participated in the workshop with parents, teachers 
and administrators 



July^August 



Education Department of New South Wales 
travelled with staff of the Correspondence School and 
visited four decentralised correspondence units, 
visited two families; 

School of the Air, Broken Hill, met- two families 
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1.3-2 There were three major outcome* * each contributing to a 
modification of the initial objectives of the study* ; They are 
summarised here bat are discussed more fully in chapter 2* The major 
outcomes vera: 

(i) a complex national picture of the organisation and administration 
of primary and secondary school levels of distance education was 
revealed. A range of procedures and provisions reflected the 
independence of each state and territory government department of 
education i 

(ii) practical constraints upon data from schools * enrolment records 
about geographically isolated children were experienced. The 
data urwtwii lubl*; not r**dily *v» Habl*. or available but 
unreliable in many cases $ 

(iii) at the primary level of distance education it was revealed that a 

1 

•home tutor* had an essential role in the implementation of the 
education program in the home setting. The existence of the home 
tutor was not only an eligibility criterion for enrolment in 
distance primary schools but also ensured that the child's 
lessons proceded in accordance with the school * s directions and 
that the daily learning needs of the child were fulfilled* 
Furthermore it was revealed that the role of the home tutor was a 
subject of some confusion and contention among parents, teachers 
and administrators and that services provided by schools to 
support the home tutor were unevenly available and, in some 
cases, seemed to be ineffective. There was little evidence of 
documented policy specifying the home tutors' teaching role and 
directing support accordingly. 

« 

1.4 Revised Objectives 

1.4.1 As a consequence of these observations it was decided to restrict 
the scope of the study to the primary level of distance education where 
enrolment records were ntore accessible and to shift the focus of the 
survey from the geographically isolated children to their home tutors. 
Figure 1.1 provides a summary of the data collection for the two ensuing 
phases of the study. 



1. See Chapter 2, paras 2.4.3 - 2.4.6, for an explanation of this term. 
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• 1.4.2 The first ph*«e of the study was designed to provide information 
about the nusbers of geographically isolated pupils, the characteristics 
of their families and the degree of their commitment to their distance 
primary schools. < 



FIGURE 1.1: Data Collection - Revised Objectives 



PHASE ONE 



Jan 



Dec Feb 



1982 



PHASE TWO 




Oct 



Dec 



1983 



Phase 1; A: Longitudinal Analysis of Enrolment Trends , 1982 

B: Cross-sectional Analysis of Enrolments, February 1983 
Phase 2s C; Survey pf Home Tutors 



1.4.3 The second phase of the study, a survey of isolated families, was 
intended to provide further indications of the characteristics of the 
family and the home setting &s well as determining those factors 
affecting the availability and usefulness of educational services, 
particularly those aimed at providing support for the home tutor. The 
survey was also intended tcKgauge the perceived needs of home tutors and 
the extent to which those needs were being met by support services. 

1*5 The Report 

1.5.1 This report has been written for a wide readarship, including 
teachers, parents, administrators, academics, and so on. In the 
following chapter the approach to the research is explained in more 
detail. Understanding of how the research was undertaken is essential 
to an appreciation of why it was necessary to modify the initial 
objectives. The second chapter also presents more detailed proceedings 
and outcomes of the preliminary fieldwork and thfeir implications for the 
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evolution of the study. The third and fourth chapters present 
discuss: .is of the results of the population analysis (phase one) and 
the survey of isolated families (phase two) , respectively. The final 
chapter addresses the educational issues concerning the possible 
adoption by distance primary schools of alternative strategies for the 
improved delivery of educational services to the homes of geographically 
isolated children. 



.•i c 
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Chapter 2: THE APPROACH 



2.1 The Study As Aa Evtlmtion 

■ * ■ 

2.1.1 The aim of this study was to provide an informed rationale for 
the adoption and use of new forms of communications technology into the 
curricula of distance education* Such a study would assist teachers, 

" parents, curriculum writers, administrators and others who are involved 
in distance education and who are responsible for ensuring tnat tnese 
services are universally available , useable and effective. The study , 
which took thfe form of a * pre-deveiopment 1 evaluation, was designed, 
therefore, to determine the perceived needs of distance education users, 
to highlight the strengths and weaknesses of existing services in 
meeting their needs, and to consider alternative strategies for 
improving the delivery of services. Implicit in this style of 
evaluation is the goal that the findings will facilitate the processes 
of planning, decision -making and policy formulation in respect of 
organisation and curriculum development rather than usurp them, 

2.1.2 The geographic spread of the target population, the remoteness of 
its location and the diversity of organisational structures providing 
the education services made necessary extensive preliminary fieldwork 
(refer Table 1.1 for visits and meetings)* The approach adopted was 
influenced in part by the 1 illuminative model 1 of evaluation in which 
the evaluator: 

makes no attempt to manipulate, control or eliminate 
situational variables, but takes as given the complex 
scene he encounters. His chief task is to unravel 
it; isolate its significant features i delineate 
10 cycles of cause and effect? and comprehend 
relationships between beliefs and practice^ and 
between organisational patterns and the responses of 
individuals, 

2.1.3 During the fieldwork information was collected in a number of 
ways. Discussions were held with teachers, administrators, parents, 



T. Valuation As Illumination A New Approach to the ^tudy of 

Innovatory Programs * in Hamilton, D., et al, 1977, p. 10, 

V . S 
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geographically isolated children and other interested parties (for 
example, members of the Isolated Children's Parents 1 Association , 
officers of the Country Areas Program)* In distance primary schools the 
preparation and presentation of correspondence lessons and f air' lessons 
and the correction of completed work by pupils were observed. Homes 
were visited to monitor the involvement of parents, other home tutors 
and children in 'air 1 lessons, correspondence lessons, video programs 
and itinerant teacher activities. At the sam3 time factorsk^ssbciated 
with the home setting and the curriculum materials which affected both 
the implementation of the education programs and the utilisation of 
services provided to assist the children and support ° the home tutors 
were noted. School publications outlining policy and provisions fbr the 
benefit of teaching staff, parents and other home tutors were also 
obtained. 

2.1.4 In this way a first-hand understanding of the organisation of 
primary and secondary distance education and the viewpoints of both the 
providers an$ users of the services was gained. Substantiation of the 
issues which arose was sought by reference to previous research. The 
major outcome was a revision of the initial objectives of the study. 
This is discussed in more detail in the following sections. Other 
outcomes included the involvement of New South Wales in the study 
(Queensland, Western Australia and the Northern Territory comprised the 
other participants) and the cooperation of individual correspondence 
schools and schools of the air in providing enrolment data and in 
promoting the survey to 'their families* was secured. 

2.1.5 The following sections of this chapter reflect some of the 
proceedings and outcomes of the preliminary f ieldwork and the subsequent 
development of the study. The separation and sequencing of these 
sections masks the processes of analysis and synthesis which 
characterised the early stages of the study. However, in the interests 
of making the report succinct and readable the outcomes rather than the 
evaluative procedures are discussed here. Each of the following 
sections entitled 1 the organisation of primary distancr education 1 , 
'delineating the target population' and 'the survey of isolated 
families' may be regarded as individual 'threads' which have been 
'unravelled 1 and presented separately. * 

» 
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2.2 Ttoe OrgwilsmtioB of Primiry Distance Education 

2.2.1 Each state and the Northern Territory is responsible for its own 
primary distance education system ♦ There are notable differences in 
theii organisational .and administrative structures. This section 
provides a brief summary of them based on information gathered in 
preliminary fieldwork and updated in September 1984. In the main, the 
State systems are organised around correspondence schools and schools of 
the air. The location of .the several schools is shown in Figure 2.1. 
They offer an extensive range of courses to children who do not have- 
reasonable access to schools, to special categories of incapacitated 
children who cannot attend school daily and must study at home or in 
institutions, to families who are travelling within Australia and 
overseas, and to adults who want to complete a primary school level 
education. This study was directed at those geographically isolated 
pupils resident or travelling within Australia* Other categories of 
pupils are referred to in chapter 3 where the total enrolments of the 

9 

larger correspondence schools are considered. 

m t 

o 

2.2.2 while the organisational structure differs among the states, 
primary distance education is generally characterised by the following: 

* (i) it provides a traditional 'print and post 1 correspondence 

course for all pupils i 

(ii) it supplements the correspondence lessons with one or more of 
school-of-the-air programs, home visits by teachers, school 
visits, 1 camp 1 schools, library services, video-cassette 
recorded television programs and other auuio-visual aids, and 
telephone or radio contact with teachers; and t 

(iii) it requires, for every pugil, the presence of a f suitable* 
adult to act as a home-based tutor. The 1 suitable* adult is 
variously termed: *home supervisor* in Western Australia, *home 
tutor 1 in Queensland, and 1 supervisor* in New South Wales and 
the Northern Territory, The term *home tutor* is, however, 
used in this report. 
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FIGURE 2,1: Location of Distance Primary Schools 
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shaded areas represent states and territories that 
participated in the study. 
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NEW SOUTH MALES " • 

2.2.3 in New South Wales eligible pupils may be enrolled with one of 
the following: . 

(i) the Correspondence School {primary Department) f Sydney? 

(ii) the School of the Air, Broken Hill * or 

, # 

(iii) a decentralised correspondence tinxt attached to the government - 
schools at Bourke, Cobar, Nyngan and Walgett . 

The Correspondence School* is organised around age levels with a 
pre-school section (before age 5 years) , an infant department {age 5-7 
years) and a primary department (age 8-13 years) . A pupil may enrol in 
the infant department in the month of his or her fifth birthday, and is 

assigned to one teacher with whom weekly correspondence is maintained. 

* 

description of the organisation of the curriclum: 

Courses are developed* by teachers at the 
Correspondence School using curriculum guidelines 
which have been issued by the Department of 
Education to all New South Wales schools. . .The 
Correspondence School teaches all its pupils on an 
individual basis with work taught sequentially in 
each subject, making grouping into years {grades) 
unnecessary..* Each child then proceeds at his/her 
own rate. Provision * for acceleration .or 

remediation is made .... by the class teacher in 
consultation with executive staff 

2.2.5 close monitoring of the child's progress is facilitated by weekly 
correction of correspondence course work. The lesson materials, 
produced by the Correspondence School,, consist of core •leaflets 1 which 
are issued in conjunction with audio-cassettes and other audio-visual 
supplementary* materials. The audio-cassettes are of two types: those 
which are integral to the correspondence course and .which are to be used 
with the leaflets t and those which are used' for personal communication 

r 

between the child, the home tutor and the correspondence teacher . 

1 

2.2.6 The Broken Hill School of the Aijr organises ,its correspondence 
course in a similar way to the Correspondence School, Sydney, although 
it does use a nominal year-level grading system (K to 6) . The 
correspondence course is based on the 1 leaflets* from the Correspondence 

lT Guide Book for Supervisors" ! New South Wales Department of 
Education. The Correspondence School , Sydney j D. West, Government 
Printer, NSW, 1983, pp.11-12. 
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School and supplemented with materials produced by the school -of -the-air 
teachers. Pupils ar^ also provided with a separate 'air 1 lessons 
curriculum comprising "carefully planned core programs 1 and * optional 
periods run by interested teachers. 3 ' 

2\ 2. 7 Children enrolled in the decentralised correspondence units 
interact with one teacher who provides correspondence courses based on 
the leaflets of the Correspondence Schoool , Mew South Wales, and who may 
visit the child at home. The year-level structure (K to 6) is siir 1 ar 
to that of the school of the air. One of the main advantages of these 
units is tbjBir accessibility* Pupils may visit their schools regularly 
as the 'unit 1 is located in their region. (For further details see 
chapter 4.) 

2.2.8 - Pupils participating in the Loan Video program receive 
pre-recorded video-cassette programs which are distributed fortnightly 
by their schools. Programs are in four categories: ■ basic enrichment 1 , 
• special interest 1 , 1 lesson support 4 and 'local content*. The 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) schools 9 television programs 
comprise the majority of the recorded material sent to pupils although 
other sources are also used. Individual schools are also experimenting 
with portable video equipment producing sortie programs designed to 
provide support for the child and home tutor. 

2.2.9 Other services offered by the distance primary schools of New 
South Wales include a seventeen . day residential school in Sydney every 
second year (Correspondence School pupils) i regular publications 
including information on new directions in curriculum, policy and 
planning and a telephone answering service for pupils and home tutors 
{Correspondence School) $ annual school functions - picnic and sports 
day, Christmas party, and so on (school of the air, DCU's) . There is 
little provision for home tutor training courses and home visits are 
restricted to pupils enrolled in the school of the air and the 
decentralised correspondence units. Pre-school is offered only by the 
Correspondence School in Sydney. The Correspondence School is currently 
(October 1984) conducting trials which 1 involve the use of Videotex and 
Facsimile as an electronic mail system to overca&e 

1. Handbook . School of the Air, Broken Hill, NSW: 1983. 

2. Letter to Supervisors , the Correspondence School, Sydney; 1983 (see 
appendix F) . 
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isolation in Distance Education 1 . This system uses Telecom* s telephone 
services as the meditifc of transmission of information between home and 
school . \ 



QUEENSLAND 




2.2.10 All distance primary pupils in Queensland are enrolled in the 
Primary Correspondence School located in Brisbane. It offers courses 
comprising correspondence aesson •papers 1 structured on a year-level 
basis reflecting the organisation pf the school: 

(ij infants 1 Department, Years 1 and 2: 
(ii) Primary Departments f Years 3-7. 

A child may be enrolled at t^ie beginning of the year in which he or she 
turns five. A separate Pre^School Correspondence School located in 

i 
I 

2.2.11 The correspondence ; course • papers • are designed in accordance 
with curriculum guides or syllabuses for the various subject areas for 
all primary schools in that state. Each year level has thirty-six 
sequential lfesson papers requiring weekly correspondence between the" 
pupil and the correspondence teacher. Tutorial audio-tapes prepared by 
the teachers accompany corrected course work returned to the pupils. 

2.2.12 Pupils enrolled with the Primary Correspondence School may also 

enrol with one of the three schools of the air Ipcated at Cairns , 

Charleville and Mt Isa/. These schools provide •air 1 lessons only, all 

correspondence work being issued and corrected* by the Primary 

Correspondence School. The •air 1 programs are structured so that each 

week, *of the five school days, three are devoted to the reinforcement 

of correspondence lesson papers, and two to the promotion and diagnosis 

2 

of oral language and communication skills 1 . A school-of-the-air pupil 



1 . communications Technology And The Distance Education Provisions , 
paper presented by Marlene Sheppard, AAIIS Biennial Conference, 
Perth, 1984. D.West, Government Printer, New South Wales, p. 8, 

2. Evaluation of Education Provisions for Isolated Children Enrolled 
with The Primary Correspondence School in Queensland . Evaluat ion 
Series, Research Branch, Department of Education, Queensland? 1979, 
p. 35. 
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night interact with three school teachers; the correspondence school 
teacher; 'air' lessons teacher (school of the air); and an itinerant 
teacher „ 

2.2.13 Only , school s-of- the -air pupils are eligible to participate in 
the Loan Video Scheme in Queensland. The Production Services Branch of 
the Department of Education records and distributes fortnightly a 
three-hour video cassette consisting of ABC educational programs and 
ot K er material. These programs may be categorised as 1 general 
educational * , * specific interest 1 and 1 lesson support 1 . A special 
feature is the use by school-of-the-air teachers of selected video 
programs which pupils pre-view and which form the basis of •air 1 lesson 
discussions. Home tutors are provided with • Program Notes which 
t^^ciiL^ ii>iate<iL dim suggest further activities as a guide or toi low-up 
to viewing 1 . * 

2.2.14 other services provided for distance primary pupils throughout 
Queensland depend on the Priority Country Area Program region in which 
families reside. Such services might include home vir* ts by itinerant 
teachers, mini-schools and activity days, mobile classrooms and summer 
schools. In addition the schools of the air offer some home visits, 
school camps and sports days. There are also some Departmental 
itinerant teachers employed in some regions. The Primary Correspondence 
School offers residential preparatory courses for governesses, some 
regional seminars for home tutors and an 1 INWATS 1 telephone service 
whereby families can call the correspondence course teacher from 
anywhere in the state for the cost to them of a local call. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

2-2.15 In Western Australia eligible children may be enrolled in either 
the Distance Education Centre (DEC) in Perth or in one of the five 
schools of the air? Carnarvon, Kalcjoorlie, Kimberley (at Derby), 
Meekatharra and Port Hedland. Each of these schools has* a similar 
year- level organisation; 

pre-primary class for four or five year olds; 

primary classes covering year levels 1 to 7., ; 



1* Handbook, Loan Video Scheme , Production Services Branch, Queensland 
Department of Education, 1982, p. 4 
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PugiXl CL^incing in year level s do so *t the beginning of the year in 
which they turn six. 

c. 

2.2.16 The core provision is a correspondence course which is 
structured so that pupils are required to complete fortnightly units 
covering 18-20 9 sets 1 each year. Curriculum materials prepared for 
distance education incorporate standard materials provided for all 
government schools and are used extensively by the Distance Education 
Centre and schools of the air. Supplementary curriculum materials are 
prepared by DEC teachers and by the *air* teachers. Pupils enrolled iji 
the primary department of the Distance Education Centre return completed 
work to their correspondence teachers in Perth. School -of -the-air 
pupils return their work to the &?hool-of ~the-air teacher. 

2.2.17 Correspondence lessons may be supplemented by audio- visual 
materials. Pupils participating in the Loan Video Program 'are sent 
programs recorded by the Audio Visual Branch of the Education Department 
in Perth. These are accompanied by booklets containing background 
information and activities based on each program. These programs are 
produced weekly from the ABC schools 9 broadcasts and mailed direct to 
individual Distance Education Centre pupils or in bulk to the schools of 
the air for further distribution to their pupils. 

2.2.13 The Distance Education Centre has its own video studio where 
teachers may produce og^j^ridual support programs for children and home 
tutors. Video programs at a more professional level are produced, in 
conjunction with the Audio-Visual Branch* Schools of the air are 
supplied with porta-pak videos to enable them to produce their own video 
programs. Other services offered by the Distance Education Centre and 
the schools of the air include annual home tutors* seminars in the 
regions (since 1984 for the Distance Education Centre) ? reverse-charge 
telephone service (DEC families) ; an annual pupils camp in Perth for 
years 2-7 of the Distance Education Centre or at Port Peron for middle 
and upper primary of the schools of the air; ind mini-camps in the 
regions. In addition pupils are visited at home by an itinerant teacher 
attached to each of the schools of the air. Currently (October" 1984) 
teachers from the pistance Education Centre are visiting each of their 
pupils once a year. 
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2.2*19 There is not a discrete primary correspondence school in the 

Northern Territory. However eligible pupils may be enrolled in * t x 

School of the Air, Alice Springs, or -v-§ 

• ... '~ ^ 

School of the Air, Katharine. * § 
The organisational structure is in two departments: 

(i) Infants Department: Q 
* pre-school class (not before age four years); 

transition class (not before age five years) ; ^§ 
. Years 1 and 2* ......... ^ 

(ii) Primary Department # * * ? '^M 
. years 3 to 7* » 

Pupils commencing in the transition class may do so in the month in , v ^^§ 

which they turn five. The nominal date of admission to year-level one S 
is on the sixth birthday, although this may be delayed 'to allow several 

i ■ €M 

pupils to advance together* . A special class is provided by Katherine --M*k 
School 6f the Air for .pupils who hive special learning needs. 

2.2*20 The schools function as both correspondence schools and schools 

of the air, providing correspondence courses , air lessons and teacher - „t' : M 

visits (patrols) to pupils* home?* Each school is responsible for its o it 

own curriculum and for the production of much of its own correspondence ''22 

course materials. The correspondence courses contain a core curriculum - ; 

as required by the Northern Territory Department of Education ^s Primary ^1 

Core Curriculum, 1980. The schools operate a semester system. The core 

curriculum materials are contained in 'sets 1 and.it is expected that 

nine sets will be completed each semester. These are supplemented for 

individual pupils with materials from the recommended curriculum. , 

Regular return of completed coursework for correction and assessment is /'Z 

required every two weeks. The pupils interact with one teacher whose 

various roles include *air* lessons teacher, correspondence teacher, and I 

home-visiting teacher. :i f "^Q 

■ v ii 

2.2.21 Both schools have their own video-tape recording and duplicating 
facilities and video studios providing their own families with ABC TV 
educational programs and school -produced programs. Other services 



1. Parents 1 Handbook, School of the Air, Katherine, NT? 1st Edition, 
11/82 . 



offered by the schools include an annual home tutors* conference? .an 
annual school ca»p, 'Get-Together Week * , excursions? mini-camps? 
in-school classes and 'patrols' {hope visits by the child's 
correspondence course teacher) . 

* 

23 Delineating the Target Population 

2.3-1 The original objectives of the first phase of this study were to 
describe the pupil populations served by distance education and to 
determine the stability of—enrolment* -over a per4odr~of seven years 
primary and five years secondary education (that is, a full enrolment 
history of pupils at each level) . The apparently simple question of how 
many pupils were^nrolled in correspondence schodis^and schools of the 
air proved difficult to answer . Inadequate record-keeping together with 
the continuous changes in enrolments , particularly in some of the larger 
correspondence schools, combined to create unanticipated difficulties. 
Four successive processes evolved: 

(i) exploratory dialogue to ascertain the nature of enrolment 
information recorded by the several institutions $ 

(ii) rationalisation of objectives and the development of instruments 
and procedures for data collection i 

(iii) data retrieval and preliminary processing for cross-sectional 
.analysis * of enrolments in a single month and longitudinal 
analysis .by month for the preceding year; and 

* (iv) self-evaluation and refinement of the outcomes. 

2.3.2 Between February and Harsh, 1983, preliminary discussions were 
held with people directly involved in the administration and 
implementation of distance education in the participating states and the 
Northern Territory. They included administrators and teachers at the 
several schools in Perth, Sydney, Brisbane and Darwin, and at other 
regional schools and officers of research, planning and services 
branches of the four departments of education. Practical constraints on 
the collection of data were identified. In brief, they were that 
enrolment records were not centrally located in each state, but were 
kept in individual schools; pupil records and school records of^ 
admissions and terminations varied in format from state to state? and 
records frequently were terminated, and in some instances destroyed, at 
the end of each year. The most readily accessible records for preceding 
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years were annual census returns, bat these were suonary data and 
because they represented enrolments for the census month only were not 
reliable indicators of annual trends* With few exceptions, school 
records were maintained in card* index systems which were not readily 
accessible for the data pertinent to this research. Manual processing 
* was the only means of extracting information which, in some cases, did 
not prove to be reliable. 

2.3.3 Two particular limitations on the data available imposed strong 
constraints upon their reliability and comparability among schools. The 
first was that some schools used the tarm 'effective enrolment* to 

<t4oe^sure the number of pupils actively returning course work to their 
correspondence teachers or, in the case of schools of the air, the daily 
attendance of pupils on 'air 1 lessons. Pupils who h^ve delayed their 
regular return of completed coursework or who hav^ been absent from 
air* lessons may have teen excluded from the 1 effective enrolment 1 of 
that school. Consequently pupils in this situation inadvertently may 
have been omitted from total enrolment figures/ 

- j 

2.3.4 The second limitation was that some schools, particularly the 
larger secondary correspondence schools with enrolments numbering some 
thousands and which cater for a range of pupil-type (overseas, 
travelling, medical, part-time and so on) did not differentiate among 
pupils in their central records. Central registers contained records of 
regular admissions and terminations only. Hence it was not possible to 
extract information referring specifically to particular characteristics 
of. the pupils. This problem was obviated in small, regional schools 
(specifically schools of the air) where the population comprised a 
single pupil-type, the geographically isolated. The validity of 
comparisons among large and small schools using findings from these data 
depends on the proportion of the pupil-type in question in each school • s 
total enrolments. Clearly the validity of such comparisons is highest 
where the proportion is largest and is lowest where the proportion is 
smallest. 

2.3.5 This latter problem may also occur where schools have differences* 
in organisational structure. For example some schools have a pre-school 
section integral to their structure, while elsewhere these form separate 
schools, in order to standardise the data obtained from individual 
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schools it was necessary to state the range of year-levels Cor age 
levels) to be included. This necessitated the exclusion of ore-school 
pupils from the target populations of this study. 

2.3.6 It was decided to limit the scope of the research to primary 
distance education and to seek information on 'currently 1 (that is 
February 1983) enrolled ptfpils directly from class teachers. A data 
pro- forma was developed and trialled in cooperation with the Distance 
Education Centre 9 Perth. Subsequently it was modified to cater for the 
differences among the states. (A copy of the pro- forma is contained in 
Appendix A.) In most schools each class teacher completed one form for 
every pupil on the roll for the month of February 1983. This included 
pupils who were continuing their enrolments from the preceding year, and 
those who were newly enrolled or had recently terminated their 
enrolments. In a few cases central' registers were consulted by schools' 
staff appointed to provide the required data* The completed forms were 
encoded and the data entered into a computer filj. 

2.3.7 The data analysis provided a cross sectional profile of pupil 
populations of primary distance education for February 1983 , according 
to 'residential status 1 , 'enrolment type* and 'stability of enrolments » . 
Residential status was determined £n most schools by class teachers by 
considering the occupation of the pupils' parents or guardians, the 
expressed purpose for the enrolment, the current length of enrolment , 
any previous enrolment, the number of schools attended, and so on. Each 
pupil was then classified according to one of the following categories: 

. PR - permanently Resident, for example station manager/owner. 
Here the family home is permanently located. 

. TR - Travelling. Here the family home is not fixed to a 
particular location and the pupil may be mobile for all 
or part of a school day or week. This category was 
reduced to W - travelling for work, for example 
shearing contractors, fruitpickers, plant operators; and 
TP - travelling for pleasure, for example long service 
leave, holiday trips i 

. o - Overseas. The family and the pupil are resident or 
travelling in a foreign country; 

. M - Medical. The pupil is town or metropolitan-based but is 
unable to attend a local school for medical reasons. 
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These data on residential statue enabled the extraction of the 
geographically isolated from the total enrolments of larger 
correspondence schools and the assessment of proportions of types of 
pupils served by separate schools. 

2.3.8 Information on the length of enrolment was processed to determine 
the number of currently enrolled pupils in four categories: 

(i) , 'new enrolment 1 , that is enrolled since the beginning of the 

school year ^ (0-2 months) 

(ii) 'shorter-term, enrolment * that is enrolled during the preceding 

school year (3-14 months) 

(iii) 1 longer-term enrolment 1 , that is enrolled prior to the preceding 

school year (15+ months) 

(iv) 1 continuous enrolment 1 , that is enrolled since the beginning of 

year-level one (excluding the current year-level one enrolments 
who were newly enrolled and some other enrolments. For a 
detailed discussion see Appendix D) • 

2.3.9 Using these numbers it was possible to establish a measure of the 
absolute stability of pupil enrolments, in the longer-term* for each 
school by plotting a graph of mean length of enrolment by year-level (or 
age-level) with a theoretically stable school enrolment superimposed. 
This provided a comparison of the relative stabilities of the pupil 
enrolments, in the longer-term, of the different school types, for 
example schools of the air, centralised and decentralised correspondence 
schools. 

2.3.10 The second part of the data collection was directed toward a 
longitudinal analysis of enrolment records on a monthly basis for the 
school year of 1982. The original proposal had been to provide such 
analysis for the full enrolment history of pupils at each level of 
primary and secondary schooling. For the reasons already considered, 
long term retrospective enrolment data were inadequate. Instead it was 
decided to examine the stability of enrolments by measuring the 
fluctuations in the average annual enrolment caused by the turnover of 
enrolments during a single school year. Figures available in annual 
census and staffing returns , submitted to the departments of education 
provide •snapshots* of schools' total enrolments , masking any trends 
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which may occur as a function cf time and providing an undifferentiated 
picture with respect to pupil-type (geographically isolated, overseas, 
and so on) . 

1 -2.3.11 A second form (see AppendixJ^T^ was designed to enable the 

tabulation of each school 1 s monthly enrolment p*<terns f including 
V (i) total enrolments - the total number of jmpxls considered to be 

enrolled at the end of each month? 

(ii) number of admissions - the number of pupils who were newly 
enrolled with the schools during each month; 

(iii) number of terminations - the number of pupils who left the school 
during each month* 

These were extracted from weekly enrolment records in the larger schools 
and directly from teachers* class rolls in smaller schools. The form 
was developed after. the researcher had spent some weeks sorting through 
records containing the weekly teacher returns for 1982 of the Distance 
Education Centre, Perth* 

2.3.12 The analysis of data provided an annual mean total enrolment and 
a monthly mean turnover rate of enrolments for each school. The 
turnover rate was defined as 

No of (a dmissions * terminations) 100 

turnover rate = - — ■ — x 

annual mean enrolment 1 

Care must be exercised in the use of this term as a turnover figure may 
include a pupil who has been admitted and terminated and has 
consequently been counted twice. This is more likely to occur when 
using annual ravher than monthly enrolment figures. 

2.3.13 From this information it was possible, using the same procedures 
as in the cross-sectional profile for February 1983, to establish 
measures of absolute stability and relative stabilities of pupil 

. enrolments in the short term for each school and for comparison among 
schools. The validity of the comparisons depends upon the nature of the 
data as discussed above. 
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2.3.14 The findings frost phase one of the study .provided a basis for 
inferences about the likely stability of the pupil enrolments of the 
individual distance primary schools. In the case of the Primary 
Correspondence School, Queensland, the analysis was performed on the two 
groups of pupils comprising the total enrolment of the school: those 
enrolled in a school of the air and those not so enrolled. The 
inferences reflect, therefore, the likely stabilities 6f these two 
groups. These inferences were substantiated by a process of 
self-evaluation. Each school was sent a summary of findings and invited 
to comment on them and to respond to specific questions about their 
predictive validity. The questions were: 

Ql Is the turnover of enrolments for 1982 typical of pre-1982 

years and of 1983 and 1984? 
Q2 What might be the expected pattern of stability of pupil 

enrolments in future years? 
v Q3 What factors regarding the nature of the pupil population 

might contribute to the turnover? 
Q4 Are the proportions of pupils classed as travellers and 

permanently resident for February 1983 representative of the 

pupil population of your school in mid~1983 and early 1984? 

(See Appendix E for responses from schools) 

2.4 The Survey of Isolated Families 

2.4.1 The initial objectives of this phase of the research were to/ 
survey the needs of students and to assess the extent to which they werfe 
being met by existing services* During the first phase of the project, 
and partly in response to some of the successive observation^, a 
strategy was devised for a national survey of isolated families with 
children enrolled in primary distance education. It involved six steps 
of development and application: 
Step one - preliminary fieldwork: 

This involved visiting schools and isolated families in their homes 

to learn about 

the nature of the general utilities available to them, for 
example electricity and telephone; 

the availability and utilisation of educational services, with 
special attention to the home tutors* perceptions of their 
ef f ect iveness ; and 

the terms used by families when referring to these services. 
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Step two - ref ine»ent of the rationale; 

- Taking into account the findings of step orie, it proved necessary to 

modify the goals of the survey. 
Step three - development of a r dratf t questionnaire : 

A draft questionnaire was constructed and its validity and 
reliability were assessed by: 

. a pilot survey using a sample 6f families drawn from the total 
(survey) population. They were sent a copy of the draft 
questionnaire and' invited to complete it and a specially designed 
evaluation questionnaire (see Appendix E) ; and 

reactions were sought from the principals/teachers-in-charge „ of 
all schools involved in the study, as well as from the steering m 
committee members and othfer professional colleagues. 
Step four - development^of-^the final questionnaire: 

In response to the findings froar^tefi^three , a final fStti of the 

questionnaire was drawn up. j 

x \ 

Step five - operation of the survey: x \ 

The machinery for the conduct of the survey was as £&ilows: \ 

distribution - every family was sent one questionnaire 
accompanied by a personally addressed letter explaining the 
purpose of the survey ; 

follow-up - a general letter was sent to all families both 
reminding them and thanking them for their participation. 
Individual schools were requested to promote the survey by means 
of newsletters and/or 1 on-air* messages ; 

return - completed questionnaires were returned in reply-paid, 
pre-addressed envelopes? 

a record of returns - this was facilitated by the colour and 
letter coding of the questionnaires at the time of printing. 
Individual responses were not identified. 
Step six - analysis of the returns : 

A computer analysis of the results of the survey was performed using 

the SPSS package. 

2.4.2 The essential shift of focus of this phase of the project was 
away from direct assessments of the needs of the learners towards 
identifying the perceived needs of home tutors and, through an 
evaluation of those needs, to judgements about the effectiveness of 
related aspects of distance education procedures. The nature of the 



shift is best illustrated in the design of the questionnaire. 
•Preliminary drafts sought information about the services available* 
problems encountered in their use, and the effectiveness of support 
services in ameliorating those problems. In particular they sought 
answers to the following questions s 

. What support services exist for home tutors and students? 
How are support services delivered? 

Upon what do the existence and effectiveness of support services 
depend? 

What is the availability and quality of communications upon 
Which the delivery of support services depend? * 
How well do these support services meet the expressed needs of 
the home tutors and students? 

The Role of the Home Tutor 

2.4.3 While successive drafts of the questionnaire were being prepared, 
field trips (refer Table 1.1} were undertaken for the combined purposes 
of collecting data for the first phase of the project and to validate 
the instruments being developed for the second phase. Schools of the 
air in Western Australia {Carnarvon, Kalgoorlie, Kimberley f Meekatharra 
and Port Hedland) , New South Wales (Broken Hill} the Northern Territory 
(Katherine and Alice Springs} , and the four decentralised correspondence 
units (Bourke, Cobar f Nyngan and Walgett) were visited. Limitations of 
time and money precluded visits to schools, of the air in Queensland. 
During those visits extensive discussions were held with teachers at the 
schools and parents , home tutors, employed governesses and children in , 
their homes. 'Air 1 lessons and schoolroom activities were observed both 
in the homes and at the schools* A major outcome was an appreciation 
that the presence of a home tutor was necessary not only to ensure 
eligibility for enrolment, but hlso, and perhaps more importantly, for 
the effective and efficient education of the isolated child* 

2.4.4 The importance of the home tutor's ule is highlighted in these 
extracts from publications obtained from schools during the preliminary 
f ieldworkf 
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With all the correspondence work, and usually during 
radio lessons, it is necessary for an older person to 
supervise the child - to explain instructions, 
encourage ideas, and mark some pf the completed wojk. 

(School of the Air, Alice Springs, NT) 

The part played by a supervisor is a very vital 
one* . .The teacher then teaches the child working 
through, the supervisor* * .teachers are obliged to call 
enrolments into question if..* a pupil is not making 
progress because of inadequate supervision. ^ 
(The Correspondence School, NSW) 

But within our limited sphere of influence we find 
four relevant variables that affect the education of • 
isolated children - their environment, their teacher, 
their course materials and their supervisor. The 
effectiveness of the first three depend on the 
interest , initiative and integrity of the 
supervisor... The supervisor, then, is the catalyst 
that initiates the education process. 3 
(School of the Air, Katherine, NT) 

From the supervisor^? f consents, the teacher will know 
whether remediation ^or extension programs are 
necessary, and can individualise a program to suit 
the student' s needs. 4 
(Distance Education Centre, WA) 

2.4.5 The fieidwork revealed that the home tutor was, in most cases, 
the mother of the pupil. However, in some instances an employed person, 
usually a 'governess 1 was responsible for the daily implementation of 
the correspondence lessons. The specific tasks carried out by home 
tutors depend upon the age of the child, the nature of a particular 
teacher/learning activity, and the capacity of the child to work alone. 
The home tutor fulfils, however, the primary function of ensuring that 
the child's learning progresses according to the directions of the 
school. This might entail an involvement in the organisation of the 
child's work program, in the teaching (that is instructing, questioning. 



1. Alice Springs School of the Air , school publication, 1983, p. 2. 

2. Guide Book For Supervisor's , The Correspondence School , Sydney, New 
South Wales Department of Education, 1983, pp. 17-19. 

3. parents * Handbook , School of the Air, Katherine, NT, 1st edition, 
11/82, p. 20. 

4# a Guide For the Supervisor (primary) , Distance Education Centre, 
Department of Education, WA, 1983, p. 9. 
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prompting, 4?ttending, reinforcing, interpreting r participating, judging, 

assessing, responding, and so on) of the child, and in communicating 

regularly with v the school teacher * The home tutor mediates, therefore, 

between the school and the child by interceding in the child's learning 

as directed by the correspondence lesson or where she (or, rarely, he) 

judges it to be necessary according to her assessment of the child 1 s 

performance on a given task. It is this latter function which 

determines that her role is more closely associated wi-h that of a tutor 

than with that of a supervisor or overseer of a program of work. The 

direct: resonsibility for the provision of educational services rests 

with the teachers and the school, but the home tutor facilitates the 

■ 

effective, non-contiguous teaching of the child in the distance 
education mode. For this reason the term 'home tutor 1 rather than 'home 
supervisor 1 or •supervisor* is used consistently in this report. 

2.4.6 The home tutor clearly plays an essential role in the 
implementation of the education program of the geographically isolated 
child. The least well explained tasks, and perhaps the most 
contentious, are the teaching duties required of the home tutor* During 
the fieldwork a range of viewpoints were encountered. Most were 
supportive of the notion that home tutors perform some, if not all, of 
the teaching duties engaged in by the professionally trained 'classroom* 
teacher. A conflicting viewpoint, expressed by a few, indicated that 
the home tutor did not have a teaching role in primary distance 
education. Schools 1 publications, many addressed specifically to the 
home tutor, failed to state clearly the policy of the school in this 
regard. In them can be found some advice on teaching activities. 
However much of this is presented incidentally, generally a point at a 
time, relating to a specific subject (for example, reading, creative 
writing) or expressed in very general terms (for example, encourage the 
pupil, show interest, give praise) . Nevertheless there seemed little 
doubt that the home tutor is expected to perform at least some of the 
tasks of a professionally trained teacher, especially in the exercise of 
judgements about the child's learning performance. This issue is 
discussed further in chapter 5 which argues for a cooperative working 
partnership based upon a mutual understanding of the individual and 
interrelated roles of the home tutor and the distance education teacher* 
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Support ra the Home Tuna 



2.4.7 The ability of a home tutor to meet the school's requirements and 
to cater for the child's needs will influence the effectiveness of the 
child's learning. A report by the Research Branch of the Education 
Department of Western Australia (1975) 1 on the education of the 
isolated child concluded 

Just as the quality of the education of a child in a 
conventional school depends to a large extent on the 
teacher , so the education of an isolated chi Id 
depends on the quality of the supervisor. 



The report identified several of the difficulties experienced by home 
tutors - conflicting domestic roles, financial constraints, lack Of 
teacher training - which might adversely affect the quality of 
supervision. It may not be the case that all home tutors are naturally 
capable of performing their tasks free from difficulties of a personal 
or domestic nature. It follows, therefore, that in order to maximise 
the isolated child's educational opportunities distance primary schools 
must address not only the learning requirements of the child, but also 
they must provide the home tutor with as much support as possible in 
overcoming both general and* to some extent, personal problems. That 
support may be integral to the course work that is directed to the 
child, or it may exist in a separate forin designed especially for the 
home tutor's real and potential requirements and difficulties. 



f 

2.4.8 Various support services have !>een implemented. These range from 
longer-term annual conferences/seminars and home visits to weekly, 
personalised audio-tape messages and heavily subsidised telephone 
services. But how effective are they? An evaluation of educational 
provisions for isolated children enrolled with the Primary 

Correspondence School in Queensland was conducted by the Research Branch 

° 2 
of the Queensland Department of Education . in 1978/1979 . The study 

focussed 1 mainly on the provxsions and services of the agencies 



1 . The Education of Isolated Children in Western Australia , Research 
Branch, Education Department of WA, 1975, pp 34-36. 

2. Evaluation of Educational Provisions for Isolated Children Enrolled 
with the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland . Evaluation 
Series, Research Branch, Department of Education, Queensland? 1979, 
p. 35. 
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concerned* but also drew on the views of a small sample of home tutors 
and parents from a pilot study conducted in 1976* The report concluded 
that the effectiveness of the provisions and services available for 
children ind home tutors • . . ,is a function of both the quality aftd scope 
of provisions, and the ability of families to utilise the services 
effectively* f It recommended that further studies seek to determine 
the factors, particularly those associated with the home tutor and the 
home setting, which may 1 •••inhibit the effective use of services' ♦ 

2*4*9 If the education of the isolated child is to be enhanced by 
improvements to the delivery of educational service*?* to the home, then 
the home tutor as well as the child is deserving of some important 
consideration. Jan Gall, a home tutor from Queensland, in a paper on 
home tutors 1 difficulties in coping with curriculum, presented at a 
National Workshop on Distance Education (1983) 1 emphasised e need for 
efficient but effective personal support* 

Good communication is of the utmost importance. While 
new modes of delivery to speed it up would be 
desirable, they will b^ to nq^ avail if the content of 
the communications delivered does not meet the needs 
of the clients. ^ Personal support is essential, 
whether it goes directly to the pupils, or indirectly 
by helping the home tutors. 

It is not sufficient to think solely in terms of speeding up the support 
services. It is necessary also to consider the nature of those 
services, the interests which they are serving and their relevance and 
effectiveness, from the viewpoints of the users of those services. 

Revised Objectives (Phase 2) 

2.4.10 Because of this revised perspective the objectives of the second 
phase changed. The survey attempted to determine; 

(i) the expressed needs of home tutors both in the longer term and in 
the shorter term. These w*re to be determined from an indication 
of i 



1 Co ping With Curriculum . National Workshop on Distance Education 
Perth, July 13-15, 1983. Papers and Proceedings, p. 62. National Centre 
for Research on Rural Education, University of Weste n Australia, 
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{a) problems and concerns currently experienced i and 
(b) perceptions of the requirements of the teaching role; 
.<ii) the effectiveness 0 of current support provisions* with particular 
attention to specific support f in meeting the needs of home 
tutors . 

Therefore the questionnaire used in the survey sought the following 
information: 

. the availability of . support provisons? 

the methods of obtaining support from the child's school; 
. the availability and quality of the means of communications 
upon which the delivery of support provisions depend; 
tl^e extent to which available support provisions are perceived 
by home tutors to meet their expressed needs; and 
the extent to which home tutors feel they have been encouraged 
and enabled to make contact with the school for support.^ 
Measurement of effectiveness would include home tutors 1 perceptions of 
usefulness, helpfulness 9 relevance and satisfaction with available 
support provisions, and the useability of general services upon which 
the support services depend. {A copy of the questionnaire is contained 
in Appendix B. ) 

The Survey 

2.4.11 All geographically isolated families, resident or travelling 
within Queensland, New South Wales, Western Australia and the Northern 
Territory and with at least one child o enrolled in primary distance 
education were sent one questionnaire. A total of 1800 questionnaires 
were distributed and a total of 1,274 returns were received. The 
figures in Table 2.1 summarise the return rate after adjusting for. 
non-valid addresses and returns {for example , undelivered, duplications, 
bf' iks, refusals) . Further details are available in Appendix C. 

2.4.12 Considering the active involvement of individual schools in the 
promotion of the survey it appears that there is a relationship between 
the response rate and the school type. Families enrolled in regional 
schools (that is schools of the air and correspondence junits) 

i 

demonstrated a much higher rate of return (87 per cent) compared with 
families enrolled in metropolitan correspondence schools (59 per cent) . 
Within the regional schools 88 per cent of schools-of-the-air families 
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returned a completed questionnaire compared with 73 per cent of families 
with children enrolled in a correspondence unit. The schools of the 
air, which use daily transmissions to contact their families, effected 
the highest rate of return of completed questionnaires. The 
correspondence units, which are located to enable ready acccess for 
their families, effected the second highest rate of return. Finally, 
the metropolitan schools, which are remote from their families and which 
rely almost totally on the postal services to contact them, effected the 
lowest rate of^ret urn. _Ih©r€h4*aa virtually no difference in the return 
rates of the travelling and non-travelling families in the metropolitan 
schools. Factors associated with a higher response rate from regional 
schools might include more effective means of communication between home 
and schools (for example daily radio contact) and better relationships 
between home tutors and teachers. 

TABLE 2.1 : Response to Survey 



SCHOOL TYPES DISTRIBUTED RETURNED RESPONSE RATE 

Regional 
Schools of the Air 

(QLD*,NSW,WA,NT) 785 690 88% 

Correspondence Units 

(NSW) 74 54 73% 

Sub-total 859 744 87% 



Metropolitan 
(QLD* # NSW,WA) 

Non-Travellers 601 354 59% 

Travellers 221 128 58% 

Sub-total 822 482 59% 



TOTAL SURVEY (adjusted) 1681 1226 73% 



*in the case of Queensland it should be noted that all families are 
enrolled in the metropolitan based Primary Correspondence School from 
which the correspondence lessons are issued and to which they are 
returned for correction. In addition some of these families have 
children enrolled in a school of the air (see Section 2.2). The returns 
of this latter group are included in Table 2.1 in the schools-of-the air 
ca r egory ♦ % 

The overall (adjusted) return rate was 73% (1226/1681). 




2.4*13 The information provided from the questionnaires was analysed 



under four sect ions s 



(i) 



an estimate of the numbers of children enrolled in primary 



distance education at the time of the survey, based on the mean 
number of children in the respondents 1 families; 



(ii) aspects of the family home which might have some tearing on the 



(iii) the home tutors who she (he) is and how much experience she (he) 
has had together with her (his) personal concerns, the problems 
she (he) faces in performing her (his) role and her (his) 
relationship with the school? 

(iv) the general and tutorial support services in terms of their 
availability and effectiveness. 



availability and quality of the support services i 




Chapter 3: THE PUPIL POPULATION 

* 



3.1 Enrolments of Distance Primary Schools 

3-1 . 1 A fundamental proposition which justified the first phase of this 
research was that reliable information about the numbers of primary 
pupils enrolled with correspondence schools and schools of the air might 
inform decisions about policy. In this chapter evidence from the two 
sets of data gathered, enrolments as at February 1983 and by month for 
1982 f are considered jointly to indicate the apparent trends. The 
information presented suggests that the question f how many pupils? 1 can 
be answered only in qualified terms of 'when 1 and •where 1 . They 
indicate that enrolment* change each month and from one year to the 
next. The, turnover is continuous across all levels of primary 
schooling. The rate of change is not constant, however. Relative 
stability, in terms of mean lengths of enrolment, varies according to 
v s the type of school and the residential status of pupils. 

V\ ■ 

Total Enrolments ~ 



3.1.2 In February 1983 there were some three thousand pupils enrolled 
with primary correspondence schools and schools of the air in New South 
Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and the Northern Territory (see 
T^.ble 3.1) > These excluded pre- school children and adults, but included 
the other general categories of school-age children described in chapter 
2 (see para 2.2.1) according to their eligibility for enrolment, namely 
children who are resident or travelling within Australia and who do not 
have reasonable daily access to schools because of distance and 
difficulties of transport (that is geographically isolated children) ; 
children suffering from disabilities which prevent their attending 
normal schools; and children who are temporarily resident overseas. 

The Target Population of the Study 

3.1.3 Since the focus of this research was strategies which might 
improve the delivery of distance education services, in particular those 
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TABP'. 3.1: Total Enrolments of Distance Primary Schools: 
February 1983 ( 



New South Wales 

Correspondence School 
{Primary Department) 
School of the Air 
(Broken Hill) 

. Correspondence Units 

(combined) ~ 



Geographically Overseas Medical Total 
Isolated Enrol 
(Target Population) 



440 (71%) 170 
141 (100%) 0 
8S-f l O 0 %) - - -0 



6 
0 
0 



616 
141 

as 



New South Wales State Total 



669 (79%) 



170 



845 



Queensland 



Non-School of the Air 
Schools of the Air 
(combined) 



586 (83%) 
776 (100%) 



105 
0 



15 
0 



706 



776 



Queensland State Total 
(Primary Correspondence School) 


1362 


(92%) 


105 


15 


1482 


Western Australia 












Distance Education Centre 
(Primary Department) 
Schools of the Air 
(combined) 


176 
184 


(72%) 
(100%) 


62 
0 


5 
0 


243 
184 


Western Australia State Total 


360 


(84%) 


62 


5 


427 


Northern Territory 












Katherine School of the Air 
Alice Springs School 
of the Air 


175 
89 


(99%) 
(100%) 


1 
0 


0 
0 


176 
89 


Northern Territory Total 


264 


(99%) 


1 


0 


265 


TOTAL (ail States plus 

Northern Territory) 


2655 


(88%) 


338 


26 


3019 



(a) excluding pre-school and adult pupils 
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which sight derive from the application of communications technology, it 
was decided to disregard those children who were overseas and those 
enrolled for medical reasons. Clearly the first would not benefit 
directly from a domestic satellite system. The second were few in 
number (26 in all) and were enrolled in metropolitan correspondence 
schools. The group most likely to benefit is that identified in Table 

3.1 as "geographically isolated 1 . ^ In February 1983 this group comprised 
87.9 per cent of the total enrolments of distance primary schools. This 
group was treated as the target populaton for investigation. 

Definition of Geographically Isolated 

3.1*4 The term 'geographically isolated* has specific meaning in the 

context of education regulations of the states and in . Commonwealth 

government programs for benefits to students* Generally , and depending 

on age, a student is regarded as isolated if the home is more than three 

or five kilometres from an appropriate school. For the purposes of the 

Assistance for Isolated Children Scheme a geographically isolated 

student is one whose home is f at least 16 kilometres from the nearest 

appropriate government school and at least 4.5 kilometres from the 

1 

nearest transport to that school*. Such precise meaning was not 
intended here. The nomination of a pupil as geographically isolated was 
a decision of the teacher after considering information available to 
them about the occupation of parents, purposes and lengths of enrolment, 
previous enrolments 9 numbers of schools attended, and so on. In some 
instances the judgements may have been subjective, but they were based 
on. the best information available. Children whose postal addresses were 
in the metropolitan areas were excluded. In the main, the target 
population was composed of those who were permanently resident or 
travelling in country areas. The residential status, of the target 
population is discussed later. 

3.2 Distribution of the Target Population 

3.2.1 The distribution of the pupils in the target population across 
the several levels of primary schooling as at February 1983 is 
summarised in Table 3*2. The meaning of the levels in terms of the 

1. Assistance for Isolated Children. Policy Guidelines , para 1.6.2.1. 
Department of Education and Youth Affairs, Canberra. 
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TABLE 3.2: Distribution of the Target Population Across Levels of 
Primary Education - February 1983 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
M 



NEW SOUTH 
WALES 



QUEENSLAND 
PCS 



WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 



NORTHERN 
TERRITORY 



CS SOTJ* DOT YEAR NON SOTA YEAR DEC SOTA YEAR ASSOTA KSOTA 

SOTA 



67 32 



62 19 



67 
63 
66 
50 
48 
13 



20 
21 
12 
17 
14 



11 



16 



11 



19 



12 



116 128 



58 127 



74 109 



79 146 



89 106 



86 



84 



81 



77 



25 37 



15 



32 



23 



26 



19 



23 



13 



24 



29 



21 



20 



29 



23 



4 



10 
17 
10 
12 
14 
10 
10 
6 



M 



S 



21 
24 
31 
19 
18 

17 

16 
16 
13 



TOTAL 440 141 



669 



88 TOTAL 586 776 TOTAL 176 184 TOTAL 89 



New South Wales 



Queensland 



Western Australia 



Northern Territory 



1362 



360 



175 



264 



Correspondence School (CS) ; Broken Hill School of 
the Air (SOTA) ; combined Decentralised 
Correspondence Units (DCU) 

Primary Correspondence School (PCS) : pupils 
enrolled in a school of the air (SOTA) , pupils not 
enrolled in a school of the air (NON SOTA) 

Distance Education Centre (DEC) ; combined schools 
of the air CSOTA) 

R = pupils enrolled under a special category of 
remediation 

Alice Springs School of the Air (ASSOTA) 
Katherine School of the Air (KSOTA) 
T » Transition class 

S = Special class for 'students who are signif- 
icantly above or below average for their age 
and grade' (ref. personal correspondence with 
School of Air, Katherine, principal) 

M = Missing cases due to computer processing 
error. 



chronological age of the p6pils and their educational achievement 
differs in detail among the states. Ages of entry and points of transfer 
from primary to secondary differ by regulation, and various 
organisational structures are preferred by particular schools and 
systems* Some of these have been discussed previously (see chapter 
2.2) . Inferences cannot be drawn from the single set of information 
presented here. It is raw data only which represents a cross-section of 
the target population at one time. It is presented as the starting 
point for the data analysis in the ensuing sections. More detailed 
information is contained in Appendix D where data for individual- schools 
by state and the Northern Territory are discussed. 

C 

3.3 Residential Status of The Target Population 

1 

3.3.1 The residential status of the target population as at February 
1983 was analysed according to whether pupils were permanently resident 
or travelling 4see^para 2.3.7). Because <5ome of the information about 
the families and the location * of the family homes of particular pupils 
was incomplete, it was not appropriate to distinguish between workers 
and holiday makers in the peripatetic population. Since the numbers 
were small, the two groups travelling for work (TV?) and travelling for 
pleasure (TP) were collapsed into a single category. 

3.3.2 The proportions of the target population in each category are 
summarised in Table 3.3. Quite clearly the permanently resident group 
was the larger. The one in six who were travelling have important 
implications for the manner in which education services might be 
del i ver ed , however . 

3.3.3 Again, there are important differences among the states and the 
types of schools within them. Summary information is presented in 
Figure 3.1* The proportions of permanently resident and travelling 
pupils are given as pecentages of the target populations of 
correspondence schools and schools of the air. The differences in the 
balance of residential status are obvious, but there are some noteworthy 
similarities. Of the 2655 pupils in the four authorities who were 
enrolled in primary distance education during February 1983, 83 per cent 
were permanently resident in rural areas. However, in each of the 
states, the pupil populations of the schools located in rural areas, 
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FIGURE 3.1: Residential Status - Target Population, February 1983 




Perm. Res ident69. 18(304} 
Travellers 30.9% (136) 



Correspondence ScfcooF 
(Primary Department) 
N ■ 440 (100%) 



Perm. Resident 100% (141) 



School of the Air 
(Broken Hill) 
N - 141 (100%) 



HEW SOUTH WALES 
N * 669 




Perm. Resident 97.8% (86) 
Travpllrre Ul U 



Correspondence Units 

(Combined) 

N - 88 (100%) 



Prt»iry Correspondence School 




Perm. Resident 70.4% (413) 
Travellers " 29.5% (163) 



Perm. Resident 98.7% (766) 
Travellers 1.3% (10) 



Non-School of the Air 
N - 586 (100%) 



Schools of the Air 
N * 776 (100%) 




Perm. Resident 


45.5% (80) 


Travellers 


54.5% (96) 



N = 176 (100%) 



Perm. Resident 96.7% (178) 
Travellers 3.3% (6) 



Schools of the Air 
N - 184 (100%) 



QUEENSLAND 
N - 1362 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
N « 360 
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Perm. Resident 84.6% (148) 
Travellers 15.4% (27) 



School of the Air 

Katherine 

N - 175 (100%) 



Perm. Resident 94.4% (84) 
Travel 1 ers 5.6% (5) 



School of the Air 
Alice Springs 
N = 89 (100%) 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY 
N - 264 



TABLE 3.3:' Residential Status of Target Population - February 1983 



Permanently Travelling Total 

Resident Pupils Pupils 

New South Wales 531 (79%) 138 (21%) 669 

Queensland 1179 (87%) 183 (13%) 1362 

Western Australia 258 (72%) 102 (28%) 360 

Northern Territory 232 £88%)- .... 32 (12%) 264 

TOTAL 2200 (83%) 455 (17%) 2655 



NOTE: Percentages are of Totals in each row of the table* 

that is the schools of the air and the decentralised correspondence 
units in New South Wales , were comprised almost wholly of permanently 
residant children. All of these schools had less than four per cent of 
travellers in their enrolments- In the metropolitan correspondence 
schools, on the other hand, this group represented from one-quarter to 
slightly more than a half of the enrolments. In the Northern Territory, 
where the schools of the air function as comprehensive centres for 
distance education (that xs the schools provide some pupils with 
correspondence courses but not air lessons) # travellers formed a larger 
proportion of total enrolments than in their counterparts in the states. 
Some explanation of the number in the Katherine School cf the Air is 
offered in Appendix D. In brief, that school served nearly all of the 
travellers in the Northern Territory* The majority of them were 
enrolled for less than fifteen months * 

3.3.4 These findings about the relationship between residential status 
and types of school are not surprising* It is a reasonable expectation 
that parents will enrol their children with a school in their region. 
Hence it is predictable that schools of the air and the decentralised 
correspondence units will cater for families resident in their locality* 
Conversely, the correspondence schools located in the capital cities 
will enrol more itinerants* The alternatives for people who are 
travelling are constrained by the nature of primary distance education 
and the logistics of postal and telecommunications services* Only in 
Queensland do parents not have a choice about distance primary school* 
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Under the terms of the Education Act (s 31} those who are exempt from 
attendance at their nearest schools because they are too distant are 
legally obliged to enrol with the Primary Correspondence School, 
Brisbane. For those within range of transmission from the schools of 
the air the choice is whether to enrol with them also. In February 1983 
more than half of the pupils were enrolled in both. In the Northern 
Territory the choice is constrained by geography and the location of the 
schools. There is no primary correspondence school, and Alice Springs 
serves the population in the southern half and Katherine the north* In 
New South Wales -and Western Australia children may be enrolled with 
either a correspondence school or a school of the air if they are within 
range of a school 9 s radio transmissions. 

3.3.5 These factors might, in turn, influence the curricula and methods 
of distance education consigned appropriate for particular schools. 
The initial application of modern communications technology might be 
possible only where the population is relatively stable and where 
families have easy access to suitable equipment and telecommunications 
services. Where a large portion of pupils is itinerant the conventional 
xcorrespondence education modes might continue in the short term to be 
t^e most efficient. Similarly, unpredictable or unpredicted 

fluctuations of population might frustrate efforts for educational 
innovation. In order to test these factors affecting the practicability 
of innovations in distance education, the population data for February 
1983 were analysed for the stability of enrolments . 

3.4 Mean Length of Enrolment of the Target Population 

3.4.1 Because reliable data for a complete generation of primary 
distance education {that is for seven years of primary schooling) were 
not available, indicators of stability were derived from information 
about current (February 1983} pupils. Each pupil 1 s length of enrolment 
was calculated from the date of entry, and the total population was then 
analysed for continuity, duration and mean lengths of enrolments. 

3.4.2 A theoretical maximum length of enrolment was calculated for each 
year level (or age level in the case of New south Wales) . This repres- 

1. Education Act 1964-1970: Queensland, S.G. Reid, Government Printer, 
Brisbane: Section 31, p. 12. 
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ents a projection for a theoretically stable population containing only 
pupils in each successive year level tor age level) who have been 
enrolled since the coatmencement of their primary schooling. Hence 
pupils in Ne* South Wales enrolled continuously since age 5 had a 
theoretical r% ximum length of enrolment of 90 months if they were aged 
12.6 years in February 1983. In schools which are organised on a 
year-level basis the theoretical maximum for continuously enrolled 
pupils in year seven, in February 1983, was 74 months (see Appendix D 
for details). These pupils are termed * continuous enrolments 1 . For the 
'target population of each distance primary school mean lengths of 
enrolment were calculated for each year level (or age level) . These 
were standardised so that the effects of different ages of commencement 
were minimal (see Appendix D for details) . The resulting comparisons 
between the theoretical maximum and the mean lengths of enrolment, 
presented diagrananatically in Figure 3.2, provide a measure of the 
absolute stability of each school together with a measure of the 
relative stabilities of distance primary schools with respect to one 
another. The straight line graph represents the theoretical maximum 
length of enrolment for pupils at each level of schooling; the greater 
the divergence between it and the mean length of enrolment the less 
stable is the school *s population. 

3.4*3 In all cases there was a general divergence of the mean lengths 
of enrolment from the theoretical maxima. They were smallest in the 
regional schools (schools of the air) and largest in the metropolitan 
schools. This latter aspect means that the most stable populations of 
geographically isolated pupils are contained in the regional schools* 
The general divergence implies a decrease in the proportions of 
•continuous enrolments' in the higher levels of all schools. Each of 
these findings is treated separately in the following sections. 

3.4.4 The relative stability of the enrolments of the regional distance 
primary schools in relation to the metropolitan distance primary schools 
may be confirmed by a comparative analysis of the proportions of each 
school 1 s enrolments comprising f continuous* enrolments. The proportions 

1. In the case of the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland 
comparisons are made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in 
schools of the air and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the 
target population of that school. 
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FIGURE 3,2 : Standardised man Length of Enrolment 
February 1983 
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FIGURE 3.2 : Standardised Mean Length of Enrolment - Target Population 
February 1983 
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of the target population who t*e*e continuous enrolments Jn years 2 to 7 
(or from age 6*0+ years onwards in New South Wales) ane summarised in 
Table 3.4 {see Apendix D for details)* These were pupils who had baen 
enrolled for the theoretical maxima for their year levels and ages. 
There are notable differences between the school-of-the-air pupils and 
those in correspondence schools. Continuous enrolments as a proportion 
of the target population in the latter ranged from 11 per cent (Distance 
Education Centre, Perth) to 26 per cent (Primary Correspondence School t 
- non school-of -the-air group - Queensland) • That is from one- in- ten to 
one-in-four pupils had been with these schools for the whole period of 
their primary schooling. This compared with an average of one-in-two in 
the schools of the air. The two exceptions among the regional schools 
were Katherine School of the Air and the Correspondence Units of New 
South Wales. 



TABLE 3.4: Continuous Enrolments in the Target Population: 
February j 1983 



Target Population 



New South Wales (Ages 6.0+ years) 



Continuous 
Enrolments 
(Years 2-7) 



Correspondence 'School 
(Primary Department) 

School of he Air 
(Broken Hill) 

Correspondence Units 
(combined) 



440 
141 
88 



51 (12%) 
60 (43%) 
16 (18%) 



Queensland 



(Years 2-7) 



Non-Schools of the Air 
Schools of the Air 
(combined) 



586 
776 



151 (26%) 
436 (56%) 



Western Australia (Years 2-7) 



Distance Education Centre 
(Pri-nary Department) 

Schools of the Air 
(combined) 



176 
184 



20 (11%) 
83 (45%) 



Northern Territory (Years 2-7) 

Katherine School of the Air 
Alice Springs School of the Air 



175 
89 



48 (27%) 
37 (42%) 



TOTAL 



2655 



902 (34%) 
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3.4.5 In th* Kcrthem Territory the Alice Springs School of the Air 
appears to have had a more stable population than Ka^nerine School of 
the Air* The fluctuations of enrolments in the latter are explained, in 
part at least, by the composition of the population referred to 
previously (see para 3*3.3). Even so, the proportion of continuous 
enrolments at Katherine is gr *ter than for the metropolitan 
correspondence schools in other states* 

3.4.6 The data for the decentralised correspondence units in New South 
Wales produced an apparently anomalous result. Even though most of the 
children were permanently resident (see Figure 3.1), they emerged as 
predominantly shorter-term enrolments. This apparent instability was 
most likely due to the small populations involved and the recent 
establishment of two of the foux units {Bourke 3 years, Cobar 5 years) . 
Because the numbers were small, variations in enrolments appear to be 
disproportionately large when expressed as percentages of the total. It 
is to be expected that the pupil populations will stabilise as each of 
the units grows. Walgett is a good example. After seven years of 
operation the mean length of enrolment is almost identical to that of 
Broken Hill School of the Air. 

3.4.7 The general decrease with time in the size of the 1 permanent 
core 1 of pupils in all schools aiay be confirmed by an analysis of the 
distributions of continuous enrolments throughout the levels of each 
school. 1 The distributions of continuous enrolments by age level (6.Q+ 
years) in New South Wales and by year-levels (years 2-7) in the other 
states are presented in Figure 3.3. They are irregular, but confirm a 
general decline through the successive levels in the proportions of 
pupils enrolled continuously since the commencement of their primary 
schooling* Furthermore, in conjunction with the marked drop in numbers 
between years one and seven shown in Table 3.2, it can be concluded that 
the number of continuous enrolments generally decreases with time for 
each school. 



1. In the case of the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland the 
comparisons are made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in 
schools of the air and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the 
target population of that school . 
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FIGURE 3^3 s Distribution of Continuous Enrolments m Target Population 
February 1983 
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3.4.8 Since these data relate to a single population only it is not 



changes at one place or at one time might explain apparent aberrations 
in the distribution. Even so the trend over a whole period of schooling 
must be taken into account when planning curricula and services. If it 
is confirmed that large numbers of pupils transfer from distance 
education to conventional schools f curricula for the two must be 
compatible. It would be instructive to obtain similar data for the 
enrolments of conventional primary schools in order to provide a basis 
for the comparison of pupil population stabilities with the distance 
primary schools. 

Turnover of Total Enrolments _ 

3,4*9 Some appreciation of the degree of instability and the rates of 
turnover of enrolments is offered by the monthly data for 1982. They 
are displayed diagrammatical ly in Figure 3.4 (see Appendix D for 
details) . Because of the nature of individual schools 1 enrolment 
records # as discussed in chapter 2.3, it was not possible to obtain 
these data S* scif ically for the target population in the metropolitan 
correspondence schools . The data presented here reflect, therefore, the 
total enrolments of each school and include pupils enrolled as 
•overseas* and 'medical 1 . As indicated in Table 3.1, however, these 
pupils are few in number (only 12 per cent of total enrolments in 
February 1983) and r*ue to the nature of their enrolments it is 
anticipated that any contribution made by this group to fluctuations in 
the enrolment numbers of the target populations during the year may be 
considered as insignificant. 

3.4.10 The variations in pupil enrolments each month means that it is 
not meaningful to express total enrolments as an absolute number 
{compared with the Annual Census Returns for each state and territory 
education department) . It proved more informative to consider an 
average total enrolment about which the monthly total enrolments 
fluctuate to varying degrees depending on the type of school* In order 
to avoid variations in total enrolments which are usual at the beginning 
and end of each school year, only the period March to November was 
treated for detailed analysis . Thus in New South Kales the average 
total enrolment at the iniant and primary departments of the 



possible to make confident generalisations from them. 
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FIGURE 3.4s 
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FIGURE 3.4: Total Enrolment and Enrolment Changes, 1982 
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FIGURE 3,4s Total Enrolment and Enrolment Changes J 1982 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
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FIGURE 3.4: Total Enrolment and Enrolment changes, 1982 
' NORTHERN TERRITORY 
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correspondence school was 515*3. This was more than three times larger 
than the average total enrolment for Broken Hill School of the Air, and 
more than four times larger than that of the combined decentralised 
correspondence units* In Queensland the average total enrolment of the 
Primary Correspondence School for the period was 1713.2. Of these an 
average of 690 were also enrolled with schools of the air. In Western 
Australia the schools were much smaller. The average total enrolment at 
the primary department of the Distance Education Centre was 252.6 
pupils, and the combined schools of the air 193 pupils. In the Northern 
Territory the average was 420 pupils. Of these about 37 per cent were 
enrolled at Alice Springs and 63 per cent at Kather ine . 

3.4.11 The extent of variations in total monthly enrolments is 
summarised in Table 3.5. The rate of change in the population was 
estimated using the formula explained in paragraph 2.3.12* The mean 
turnover of total enrolments each month was calculated by expressing the 
sums of the monthly admissions plus terminations as percentages of the 
mean total enrolments. The turnover figures give an indication of the 
magnitude of the fluctuations relative to each school * s^* average total 
enrolment for the year of 1982. 

3.4.12 The results provide a comparative numerical analysis of the 
enrolment stabilities of both school types and individual schools 
throughout the course of an entire school year, namely 1982. They also 
contribute to the reliability of the findings from the analysis of the 
target pupil populations for February 1983 which concluded that the 
regional distance primary schools have more stable enrolments than do 
the metropolitan distance primary schools. 

3.5 Enrolment Type of the Target Population 

3.5.1 It may be useful for future planning to be able to identify those 
groups of pupils who are likely to contribute to the instability of the 
enrolments of distance primary schools. The data obtained on the target 
population in February 1983 were therefore analysed according to 

1. In the case of the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland the 
comparisons are made with two groups - pupils enrolled in schools of 

the air and pupi Is not so enolled - comprising the target 
population of that school 
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TABLE 3.5s Total Enrolment Changes: March-November 1982' 

Mean Total Enrolment Mean Turnover 



New South Wales 

The Correspondence School 
(Primary Department) 

School of the Air 
(Broken Hill) 
. Correspondence Units 
(combined) 



(b) 



515.3 
151*6 
110.7 



16.4% per month 
2.4% per month 
4.4% per month 



New South Wales State Total 



777.6 



Queensland 

Primary Correspondence School 
. Non School of the Air ( ■ 

Schools of the Air (combined) 



1023.2 
690.0 



7.9% per month 
3.0% per month 



Queensland State Total 
(Primary Correspondence School) 



1713.2 



Western Australia 

Distance Education Centre 
(Primary Department) 

Schools of the Air 
(combined) 



(b) 



252.6 20.2% per month 

193.7 4.1% per month 



Western Australian State Total 



446.3 



Northern Territory 

Katharine School of the Air 
Alice Springs School of the Air 



216.9 
116.8 



9.4% per month 
5.5% per month 



Northern Territory Total 



333.7 



TOTAL (all states plus Northern Territory) 3270.8 



(a) excluding preschool pupils 

(b) includes 'overseas* and 'medical* pupils 
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**nrola*nt type 1 . Pupils were classified according to the three groups 
described in chapter 2 (para 2.3.8) - newly enrolled, enrolled in the 
shorter-term, and enrolled in the longer-term. Because the focus of this 
analysis was on those pupils who had been enrolled during the school 
year prior to February 1983 {for up to 14 months) but not as a result of 
enrolling at the conventional time (that is at the beginning of their 
first year of primary schooling) pupils in year one Cor 5.0 - 5.11 years 
in New South Wales) were excluded together with those pupils in year two 
(or 6.0 - 6.11 years in New South Wales) classified as * longer term' 
enrolments. This method is deficient in its screening to the extent 
that some year two pupils who enrolled at the conventional time have 
been included in the •shorter term 1 category (that is those enrolled for 
between 11 and 14 months) . However this number is small and does not 
appreciably affect the overall results. The remainder of the pupils, 
irrespective of their ages and year levels, were nominated in one of 
three groups according to the dilation of their enrolments. Thus* 
pupils who were new enrolments had joined their schools at the beginning 
of 1983 and had been enrolled for less than two months ; shorter term 
enrolments had been with their schools in the preceding year (1982) and 
had been enrolled from 3 to 14 months? and longer term enrolments had 
been with their schools for more than fourteen months. The proportions 
of each school's adjusted population for years 2 to 7 comprising the 
three enrolment types are summarised in Appendix D. 

Enrolment Type and Residential Status 

3.5.2 A cross tabulation of the two variables ' residential status ' and 
•enrolment type 1 was subsequently performed . The results are presented 
diagrammatically in Figure 3.5 (see Appendix D for details) . They 
indicate that most (81%) of the travelling pupils in years 2 to 7 (ages 
6.0+ years in New South Wales) were enrolled during the 14 months prior 
to, and including, February 1983 . Th? absence of most travellers from 
the 'longer term' enrolments category , implies that these pupils are 
associated mostly with enrolments of a short-term nature (up to one 
school year) and that in distance primary schools, where their numbers 
form a large proportxon of the enrolments (namely metropolitan 
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FIGURE 3.5: Residential Status and Enrolment Type - Target Population 
February 1983 
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FIGURE 3.5; Residential Statue and Enrolment Type - Target Population ; ',*/' 

February 1983 
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correspondence schools* the contribution to the enrolment 
instability for turnover) will be significant. Sosa contribution to 
enrolment instability (or turnover) will also be made by •permanently 
resident* pupils. In the metropolitan distance primary schools 1 54 per 
cent of permanently resident pupils in years 2 to 7 (ages 6,04- years in 
New South Wales) had been enrolled during the 14 months prior to and 
including February 1983 • In rlie regional distance primary schools *he 
proportion was, however, only 34 per cent. 

Self-Evaluation 

3.5.3 Evidence from the self -evaluation phase (see Appendix E for 
details} provided by principals and teachers- in-charge of distance 
primary schools support these findings. Most of the enrolment 
•turnover 1 vis attributed to the •travellers* whose mobility may be 
affected by seasonal factors and employment opportunities. Typical of 
these families are itinerant workers, road construction/maintenance 
gangs, fishermen, stationhands on stations which close coring the wet 
season, gas pipeline engineers, and so on. A further aspect concerning 
the nature of 'travellers* is that many of them may be normally 
metropolitan dwellers who are taking an extended travelling vacation and 
are therefore to be associated with short-term enrolments only. Of the 
455 travelling pupils in the February 1983 enrolments, an estimated 38 
per cent were * travelling mainly for pleasure* within Australia. School 
principals also indicated that a small proportion of their 'permanently 
resident* pupils contributed to the enrolment instability although, in 
the main, this group was generally very stable. Factors associated with 
changes in these enrolments included changes in government policy or 
funding for regional development and economic „ and market factors 
particularly with respect to pastoral properties and the mining 
industry. One other factor which was elaborated by one school 
principalin the Northern Territory in particular was concerned with the 
difficulties experienced by some families new to *the outback*: 



1. In the case of the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland the 
comparisons are made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in 
schools of the air and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the 
target population of thkt school . 
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Th^re is almost certainly a number of families, 
particularly where Mum is required to be the 
supervisor of the children, where the demands of 
supervision are found to be too great, or where 
children with town backgrounds find the isolation of 
the Outback to be an unhappy and lonely eieperience so 
that the families return to the towns or to the 
southern states because Mum can't cope or because the 
children can't cope. 

(Refer Appendix E: Self Evaluation) 



3.6 Future Enrolments 

3.6.1 It must be noted that the findings so far have been ^based on 
measurements taken during two isolated periods^ (February 1983, and the 
year of 1982) . It is important to determine, as far as possible, the 
applicability of these findings (vis a vis numbers of enrolments, 
proportions of pupil-types and relative stabilities of enrolments) to 
the future if they are to have any significance. 

3.6.2 One immediate point to consider is the number of geographically 
isolated pupils. In February 1983 t* ere were 2655 such enrolments 
throughout New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. Enrolments at the beginning of the year tended to 
be lower than in mid-year, as shown in Figure 3.4. This growth was most 
ma*>.;ed in metropolitan distance primary schools 1 which may have 
increases of up to 53 per cent (Distance Education Centre, Perth) in 
their total enrolments. Regional distance primary schools experienced 
smaller increases - up to 19 per cent (combined correspondence units, 
New South Wales) in their total enrolments. 

3.6.3 School principals of the regional distance primary schools 
indicated that the proportions of travellers and permanently resident 
pupils comprising the February 1983 enrolments were fairly 
representative of their pupil populations in pre-^982 years, and that 
this pattern was likely to continue ("status quo maintained") into the 
foreseeable future. In some cases, the Distance Education Centre 

m 

(Western Australia) in particular , it was felt that the proportion of 



I # in the case of the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland the 
comparisons are made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in 
schools of the air and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the 
target population of that school; t „ • 
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travellers had increased during 1982/1983 and early 1984 and that this 
trend was likely to continue. In general , however , principals of 
distance primary schools, in particular the metropolitan correspondence 
schools, were unable to be precise in their statements concerning 
enrolment trends in previous years and were reluctant to discuss current 
and future trends for their particular schools. Undoubtedly the nature 
of the enrolment records maintained by individual schools during 1983 
which resulted in the difficulties of access to data experienced in this 
research study (see chapter 2, paras 2*3. 2-2 .3.6} were instrumental in 
obscuring information about short-term and long-term changes in the 
enrolments of individual distance primary schools. Unpredictable 
factors such as drought, unemployment, fluctuations in mineral prices 
and production and government policy on issues such as tourism and 
regional development, may have a direct bearing on the populations in 
the regions served by distance primary schools. 

3.7 Summary 

The following major points arose froir this phase of the study: 
1. Geographically isolated pupils (target population of study) 

formed the large majority of pupils in primary distance 

education ; 

were comprised of 'permanently resident 1 and 'travelling' 
(within Australia) pupils; 

la. permanently resident pupils 

comprised the large majority of geographically isolated pupils; 
were associated mostly with enrolments of a longer-term 
duration, especially in schools of the air (or associated 
mostly with those pupils in the Primary Correspondence School 
in Queensland who were also enrolled in schools of the air) ; 

lb> travelling pupils 

comprised a small minority (1 in 6) of geographically isolated 
pupi Is ; 

were associated mostly with enrolments of a shorter-term 
duration; 

were mostly enrolled in metropolitan correspondence schools (or 
associated mostly with those pupils in the Primary 

Correspondence School in Queensland who were not also enrolled 
in schools of the air) ; 
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2* distance primary schools 

- were of two major school-types: metropolitan correspondence 
schools and regional schooois. The regional schools comprised 
two distinct school-types: schools of the air and the 
decentralised correspondence units of New South Wales. 

2a. metropolitan correspondence schools 

total enrolments comprised a range of pupil- types : overseas, 
medical , goegraphically isolated # adult ; 

- geographically isolated pupils formed the large majority of 



total enrolments and comprised a mix of 'permanently resident 1 
and 'travelling 1 pupils; 

had the least stable geographically isolated enrolments # as 
indicated by the small proportions of * continuous 1 enrolments 
in comparison to the schools of the air* - 
2b, regional schools 

total enrolments comprises a single pupil type: geographically 
isolated (except for Katherine School of the Air with some 
'overseas* pupils) most # if not all # of whom were 'permanently 

c 

resident * ; 

the schools of the air had the most stable enrolments in terms 
of enrolment 'turnover* and proportions of 'continuous' 
enrolments (with the exception of Katherine School of the Air) 
in comparison to those of the metropolitan correspondence 
schools * * 

the decentralised correspondence units (combined) had a 
proportion of ' continous ' enrolments comparable with those of 
the metropolitan correspondence schools, but experienced a 
'turnover 1 of enrolments comparable with those of the schools 
of the air. 



1. In the Primary Correspondence School in Queensland comparisons are 
made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in schools of the air and 
pupils not so enrolled - comprising the target population of that 
school . 




Chapter 4: THE SURVEY OF ISOLATED FAMILIES 



4.1 Educational Needs and Services 

4.1*1 This phase of the project involved a questioning of parents and 
home tutors of geographically isolated children enrolled in distance 
primary schools in New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and 
the Northern Territory. This was accomplished by means of a postal 
survey conducted during the months of Ocotber to December, 1983. The 
focus of the survey was support for the home tutor. 

4.1.2 Preliminary fieldwork suggested that the home tutor's role was 
essential to the functioning of primary distance education, that the 
teaching role of the home tutor was poorly specified and that services 
to support the home tutor were uneven in their availability. Hence the 
survey sought to determine the perceived needs of home tutors, 
particularly in relation to their teaching roles, *he availability of 
support services and their effectiveness as perceived by home tutors, 
and those factors affecting the availability and utilisation of these 
services. 

4.1.3 Support may take two major forms. General support, such as 
pre~service and in-service training, curriculum guides, and the 
publication of handbooks and newsletters, might meet long-term or 
general needs. Tutorial support, on the other hand, might be of a 'user 
demand* kind which responds to a request by a home tutor whenever a 
particular need arises, or which might be initiated by the distance 
education teacher in response to the detection of a need which is 
unperceived by the home tutor. Such short-term needs might relate to 
aspects of the teaching function, a specific learning task, or an aspect 
of the child's learning which requites immediate advice. They might be 
met by provisions that enable ready access to the school* 

4.1.4 The availability of support services might depend upon factors 
such as the family's geographic location and the means of communication 
between home and school. The utilisation by home tutors of available 
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support services might depend on factors such as costs in money and 
time, the operation of * bush f telephone services and appropriate power 
supplies, and an appreciation of the purpose of the services and the 
advantages to be gained from their use* Access to an appropriate medium 
that would enable regular communication, perhaps even on a daily basis 
(for example, telephone or radio) is not, therefore, a sufficient 
condition to ensure effective support. It is necessary also for the 
school to encourage home tutors to make contact with the school whenever 
they feel that support is needed. Furthermore the school must be able 
to respond to the expressed need. In other words, the home tutor f s 
short-term needs may be met if the school encourages and enables 
effective exchange between home tutors and distance education teachers, 
and if the home tutor has ready access to reliable means of 
communication for that purpose. 

4.1*5 For these reasons the effectiveness of a comprehensive range of 
services was evaluated. The results are presented in four sections: the 
family home and the facilities available? the home tutor and the 
teaching function^ the correspondence lessons and their audio visual 
supplements; and support services provided in the package of primary 
distance education. The effectiveness of the services was evaluated in 
terms of their usefulness (relevance, appropriateness, helpfulness) and 
availability or accessibility. 

4.2 The Family Home 

4,2.1 Information about the size of the population surveyed and the 
rate of response to the questionnaire was presented in Table 2.1. In 
brief, there were 1226 valid returns. Between them these families had 
2072 children enrolled in correspondence schools or schools of the air. 
The data are summarised in Table 4.1. They do not include other 
children who may be under school age, em oiled in secondary school by 
correspondence or otherwise # or above school age. They represent the 
pupil (target) population of primary distance education at the time of 
the survey (October to December, 19835 * 

4.2.2 

The -Tamil les who responded to the questionnaire had an average of 1.7 
children each enrolled m correspondence schools or schools of the air. 
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The numbers shown in Table 4*1 represent the total responses in the 
three states and the Northern Territory at <$he time of the survey. An 
extrapolation indicates an actual population of about 2840 
geographically isolated children in 1680' families in November/December 
1983. 

TABLE 4.1: Children in Primary Distance Education 

Number of Children per family 12 3 4 5 

Number of families F67 456 127 33 2 

Number of children 567 912 381 132 10 

(*41 families with a mean number of 1.7 children/family) 



4.2,3 In general the differences among the schools demonstrated in the 
previous chapter are confirmed here. The school of the air families are 
residentially the most stable. The data presented in Figure 4.1 
indicate that a large majority are resident in permanent dwellings and 
have resided there for more than three years. The two exceptions are 
Katherine and the schools of the air in Western Australia. The former 
has been referred to several times previously. It has a greater 
proportion of itinerant families. The evidence for the Western 
Australian schools does not offer an obvious explanation. Nine out of 
ten families live in permanent dwellings, but slightly less than half 
have lived in their prenent homes for more than three years. These data 
are supported by the turnover rate shown in Figure 3.4. It is higher 
than schools of the air elsewhere. Part of the reason is the small 
number of actual enrolments. As with the decentralised correspondence 
units in New South Wales, because the numbers are small the transfer of 
one or two families into or away from the schools represents a 
disproportionately large adjustment in the total enrolment. The 
itinerancy of a large part of the population is an almost universal 
feature of the demography of sparsely populated areas. In Australia the 
pastoral economy of those regions has created a stable core of property 
holders and managers, but the workforce tends to be itinerant. This is 
compounded in areas like those of Western Austrlaia where the 
exploitation of minerals responds to fluctuations in commodities 



Unknown Total 
41 1226 
70* 2072 
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FIGURE 4, a: The Family Home: Type of Dwelling and Duration 
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27% 
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Mobile 
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Up to 1 year 


9% 


1 to 3 years 


19% 


3 to 10 years 


44% 
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FIGURE 4.1: The Family Ho .et Type of Dwelling, and Duration of Residence 
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Mobile 
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1% 
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N - 92 
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markets. For the schools it means a higher rate of turnover tkmn might 
otherwise be anticipated. 



4*2.4 The transient population in both the regional schools and the 
metropolitan schools poses vexing problems for innovative applications 
of communications technology to distance education. Data in Table 3.3 
showed that 17 per cent of the geographically isolated children enrolled 
in February 1983 were travellers, either for work or pleasure. Here the 
data reveal that 21 per cent of ail the respondents lived in mobile or 
temporary homes, and 22 per cent had lived in their present homes for 
less than twelve months. About one in five of all geographically 
isolated families involved in primary distance education may be regarded 
as peripatetic. Their access to appropriate telecommunications 
equipment or its installation in their mobile or temporary dwellings is 
problemat ical . 

4*2.5 The logistical problems are made more difficult by the sparse 
distribution of the schools' populations over large geographic areas. 
The data summarised in Table 4.2 indicate the distances between homes 
and schools. If they are considered in terms of access to a school they 
assume even more critical importance. it is reasonable to assume that 
in ideal conditions on all weather roads, to travel 200 kilometres would 
require between two and three hours driving time, 500 kilometres from 
five to eight hours, and 1000 kilometres in excess of ten hours. 
Therefore, on the evidence in Table 4.2, 81 per cent of the families 
whose children are enrolled at a decentralised correspondence unit in 
New South Wales are reasonably accessible to their schools. They are 
within two or three hours 1 driving time away. The schools of the air 
are less readily accessible with the majority of families living more 
than 200 kilometres from the schools. Road Lravel frequently is more 
difficult for them because of the conditions of road, terrain and 
weather. The metropolitan correspondence schools are the least 
accessible to their clients, both permanently resident and travelling. 
For the latter the distances vary continuously depending on their 
reasons for travelling ( for example # itinerant workers and holiday 
makers* and the extent of their mobility (for example, interstate and 
intrastate) . The permanently resident families, in the main (83%) , 
reside more than 500 kilometres from their schools. In short, for most 
families occasional visits, to their schools are difficult. Similarly, 




TABLE 4.2s Distance from Home to School 







Mean 


Less 


201 


501 


Greater 


(a) 

Missxng 


Total 






Distance than 


to 


to 


than 












200 


500 


1000 


1000 










(km) 




(Number 


of Families per 


School) 


(No) 




METROPOLITAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOLS : 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS 








NSW 


641 


9 


41 


64 


14 


23 


151 




(b) 

QLD 


1098 


20 


34 


113 


284 


83 


534 




Wft 


753 


5 


10 


8 


20 


5 


48 




TOTAL 




34 


85 


185 


Jlu 


111 


733 




PER CENT 




5% 


12% 


25% 


43% 


15% 


100% 




METROPOLITAN 






TRAVELLERS 










NSW 


927 


2 


5 


2 


13 


16 


38 




QLD 


1051 


2 


2 


9 


18 


15 


46 




WA 


1015 


1 


2 


2 


23 


16 


44 




TOTAL 




5 


9 


13 


54 


47 


128 




PER CENT 




4% 


7% 


10% 


42% 


37% 


100% 



DECENTRALISED CORRESPONDENCE UNITS: NSW 



(c) 

COMBINED 


135 


44 


9 


1 


0 




0 


54 


PER CENT 




81% 


17% 


2% 


0 




0 


100% 


:HOGLS OF THE AIR 






4 












BROKEN HILL 


439 


16 


43 J 


22 


\ 4 




1 


86 


(d) 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


359 


25 


58 V,. 


•16 

i' 


3 




4 


106 


{CATHERINE 


434 


7 


43 


14 






3 


69 


ALICE SPRINGS 


366 


17 


22 


9 


'2„_ ^ 




0 


50 


TOTAL 




65 


166 


61 


ii r\ 

V 




8 


311 


PER CENT 




21% 


53% 


20% 


4% , 




2% 


100% 



(a) Many of the travellers gave •varies 1 as their distance from home to school. 

(b) The Primary Correspondence School , Brisbane, includes children enrolled 
in schools of the air. 

(c) The decentralised correspondence units in New South Wales were combined, 

(d) The schools of the air in Western Australia were combined. 
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visits to homes by teachers are expensive both in terms of time and 
direct costs of travel. For these reasons telecommunications f whether 
transmitted through terrestrial or satellite systems # are an appealing 
alternative* 

4. 2*6 The appeal might be deceptive. A telephone was claimed to be 
available by 85% (1039/1226) of home tutors who were comprised of: 

66% (85/128) of travellers in metropolitan schools; 

85% (623/733) of permanent residents in metropolitan schools*** 

90% (279/311) in schools of the air; and 

96% (52/54) in the correspondence units. 
For a minority of families a telephone is not readily available for 
distance education. The problems of access for travellers have been 
alluded to previously. For some permanently resident families it is 
because of the inadequacy of their local telephone service, and for 
others it is because of their isolation. The data in Tables 4.1 and 4*2 
indicate the nature of that isolation. The pattern of land use and the 
shift away from a labour intensive rural economy, particularly in the 
pastoral zones, has given rise to a nucleated pattern of settlement. 
That is, single families rieside on agricultural or pastoral holdings. 
Their children enrol with correspondence schools or schools of the air* 
The isolation means that it is feasible to provide only essential 

services and, for some, a telephone is not one of them. 

\ 

' 4 

4.2.7 Even the availability of a telephone does not mean that it is 
used for distance education purposes. Of the 1039 families, abov~, for 
whom a telephone was available, only 51 per cent (526/1039) used it to 
contact the school* The users were comprised of; 

87% \(45/52) in correspondence units j 
. 58% (163/279) in schools of the air; 

52% (44/85) in metropolitan schools (travellers) ; and 

(a) 

44% (274/623) in metropolitan schools (permanent residents) 
Its use is greatest among those in the regional schools. In 
metropolitan schools the pattern of use is anomolous. Travelling home 
tutors, for whom the telephone is least accessible, indicated a greater 
usage than those permanently resident and for whom it is more readily 
available. It is interesting to note also that in schools of the air, 

(a) including SOTA families in Queensland. 
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where an alterative means of communication, that is the radio 
transceiver, is readily available , a larger proportion of home tutors 
use the telephone to contact their schools than do home tutors in 

metropolitan schools « 

[ 

4.2.8 Home tutors who use a telephone to contact their schools were 
asked to indicate any restrictions they experienced . Others, who have 
access to a telephone but do not use it for distance education purposes, 
were asked to indicate their reasons. Tables 4.3 and 4.4 summarise the 
responses. They indicate that; 

for permanently resident home tutors the main restrictions on use 
were costs and technical problems associated with the service, 
including f dif f iculties in hearing or being heard clearly 1 , 
•difficulties in using a party line 1 and •delays in being 
connected by the operator 1 1 

for travelling home tutors the main restrictions were difficulties 
of access and cost* 

for home tutors in the correspondence units and metropolitan 
correspondence schools a telephone was not used mainly because 
there was no perceived reason to do so; and 

for home tutors in schools of the air the radio transceiver was 
preferred. 

4.2*9 It is interesting to note the proportion of non-users who gave as 
their reason 1 1 don't feel a need 1 . One interpretation of this might be 
that they have no difficulties which can be resolved immediately over 
the telephone. Another is that they do not consider the telephone as 
having a function in distance education. There is no direct evidence 
here to support either proposition, but given the popular perception of 
•correspondence 1 education as that which is transacted by mail, it might 
be a reasonable supposition that the latter explanation is strong. It 
is corroborated by the evidence to be discussed later which shows that 
81 per cent of home tutors who contacted the school for help with 
problems did so by means of written correspondence, 

4,2.10 Because of its reliance upon conventional f print and post 1 
media, primary istance education is dependent upon a reliable mail 
service for regular correspondence between home and school for delivery 
of educational resources, including audio and video cassettes. A mail 
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TABLE 4.3s Restrictions in the Use of the Telephone 



Travellers Permanent Residents (N=482) 
SOTA 1 s Corresp. Met r op Schs 
Units (a) 
(N=526) (N=44) <N=163) (N«45) . (N=274) 
; \ 

1 . 'difficulties in 

access* 34% 10% 2% 11% 

2. f the cost...' 30% 16% 24% 25% 

3. 'hearing clearly 1 16% 38% 42% 40% 

4. difficulties of 

party line' 9% 29% 29% 31% 

5. 'delays by operator 1 5% 26% 42% 17% 

6. 'limits on length 

of call' 2% 17% 9% 7% 



NB: Percentages do not add up to 100% as respondents may h^v^ given 
more than one restriction each. 

(a) The Primary Correspondence School, Brisbane, includes children 
enrolled in schools of the air. 

TABLE 4,4: Reasons for Non-Utilisation of the Telephone 



Travellers SOTA's Corresp. Metrop.Schs 

<NSW # WA # NT) Units (NSW) {QLD # NSW,WA) 
(N=5i:) (N=41) (N=116) {N=7} (N-349) 



1. 'I don't feel a 

need' 71% 26% 57% 63% 

2 . 1 prefer radio 

transceiver' NA 59% NA NA 

3* 'the cost.,.' 34% 19% 0 21% 

4. 'difficulties in 

access' 27% 21% 29% 14% 

5. 'delays by 

operator' 2% 20% 0 9% 

6. 'difficulties of 

party line' 5% 20% 14% 19% 

7. 'hearing clearly' 7% 23% 14% 25% 



NB: Percentages do not add to 100% as respondents may have given more 
than one reason each. 

(a) The Primary Correspondence School, Brisbane, includes children 
enrolled in schools of the air. 
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service with normal* 1 good weather 1 frecjtienqy of delivery 'an& collected 
it least once- a week was Available for 69 per cent (88/128) of 
travelling families and 90 pear cent (993/1098) of those permanently 
resident. Moat of the remainder received mail once per fortnight, and 
only 9 per cent of travellers and one per cent of those permanently 
resident received their mail once a month. 

4.2 . 11 It must be noted that mail may not be delivered directly to a 
family home, but somtcimes is left in a post office in the nearest town, 
requiring a vehicular journey by the family for collection. Adverse 
weather conditions can delay normal delivery or collection, especially 
when seasonal weathej-af fected roads and airstrips are unusable or when 
stormy seas are uncrossafole by small boats and ferries. The mail 
services were claimed to be affected by 'bad* weather by: 

21% (23/109) of travelling families; and 
64% (666/1038) of p^i...>nently resident families . 
For the latter, mail deliveries may subsequently take: 

longer than three weeks for 71% (470/666) of them; and 
longer than four weeks for 44% (291/666) of them. 
Hence t while most families normally receive their mail at least once a 
week 'bad 6 weather affects this service for nearly two-thirds of 
permanently resident families and one fifth of travelling families. In 
adverse weather conditions mail deliveries take longer than three weeks 
for most of the respondents affected. 

4.2.12 Apart from these difficulties, and considering the logistics of 
mail deliveries and the isolation of some of the families, the average 
rate of turn-around of lesson materials exchanged betweaij home and 
school is relatively quick. Some 59 per cent {727/12265 of all 
respondents who answered the question 'How long does it normally take 
from the time you mail work to the school for marking until you receive 
it back?' reported that the rate of return was no longer than fourteen 
days. This was notably consistent for all families, regardless of type 
or location of school (see Table 4*5) except for those in the 
correspondence units of New South Wales of whom 87% received their work 
within two weeks. 

t 
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TABLE 4-5: Rates t>f Return of Correspondence Lesson Material Exchanged 
Between Home and School 



Mean up to 

Time 7 days 8-14 days 15-28 days 28+ days Missing Total 
(days) (Nu ruber of Families per School) (No) 

METROPOLITAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS: PERMANENT RESIDENTS 



(a). 



NSW 
QLD 
WA 

TOTAL 
°ER CENT 



1? 
16 
16 



18 
58 
5 
81 
11% 



65 
262 

25 
352 

48% 



60 
193 

.16 
269 



METROPOLITAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS : TRAVELLERS 



NSW 
QLD 
WA 

TOTAL 
PER CENT 



16 
16 
14 

\ 



11 
6 
19 
15% 



11 

20 
24 
55 
43% 



3 7% 

I 

22 
9 
12 
43 
34% 



DECENTRALISED CORRESPONDENCE UNITS: 

(b 



NSW 



COMBINED 13 14 



PER CENT 26% 



SCHOOLS OF THE 'AIR 



BROKEN HILL 16 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA (C ls 



5 
8 



KATHERINiE 



ALICE SPRINGS 



18 



14 



TOTAL 



PER CENT 



27 



9% 



33 
61% 

46 
44 
30 
26 
146 
47% 



13% 



46 



31 



14 



124 



40% 



3 
14 

0 
17 

2% 

3 
3 
1 

7 

5% 



2% 



5 
7 
2 
14 



0 
3 
1 
4 

3% 
0 



151 
534 
48 
733 



2% 100% 



38 
46 
44 
128 
100% 

54 

0 100% 

1 86 
4 106 
1 69 
1 50 
7 311 
2% 100% 



(a) In Queensland the exchange of correspondence lasson materials is with 
the Primary Correspondence School in Brisbane. 

(b) The decentralised correspondence units in New South Wales were combined. 

(c) The schools of the air in Western Australia were combined. 
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4.2.13 The other utility in the hosie which might affect the utilisation 
of existing or future educational services delivered through electronic 
media is a reliable power supply. An unrestricted supply of electricity 
which may be used for educational purposes (for example, viewing 
broadcast or recorded educational television programs) may be deemed to 
be available if the home is serviced by a public system or a generator 
run continuously or on demand. An unrestricted 240 volt supply was 
reported to be available by: 

. 63% (81/128) of travelling families; and 

73% (807/1098) of permanently resident families. 
Restrictions on the use of a generator to particular times such as the 
evening only, an inappropriate supply such as 32 volt batteries only, or 
no electrical supply at all because other sources such as gas power are 
used, were indicated by the remainder. If one in four of permanently 
resident families and one in three of travellers do not have a reliable 
source of electrical power, the effxcacy of electronic media for primary 
distance education must be questioned. 

4.3 The Home Tutor 

4.3.1 The observation in the introduction" (para 2.4 5) that the home 
tutor is usually the mother of the child is borne out in the responses 
to %he questionnaire. Information about the home tutors is summarised 
in Table 4.6. Over all 81 per cent (989/1226) were the mothers of the 
pupils,- 15 per cen^: (184/1226) were employees, usually governesses; and 
the remainder included fathers (20) , siblings (7) and grandparents and 
so on (24) . This varied among schools and according to the residential 
status of the families. Nine out of ten mothers in travelling families 
took on the role of home tutor. They are the least experienced group, 
but thext children tend to be enrolled for relatively short periods, 
usually less than a year and frequently less than six months. 
School-of-air mothers, on the other hand, as a group are the most 
experienced, but those families emplc^ more governesses and tutors (see 
Table 4.6:157 out of the total number of 184 employed.) 

4.3.2 h good many of the home tutors are inexperienced % in their 
teaching functions. This is indicated in Figure 4.2 where the 
distribution of expecience among permanent residents and r travellers is 
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TABLE 4.6s The Home Tutor, Relationship and Length of Experience 



Relationship to Child 
Mother Employed Other 
(no. of tutors} 

METROPOLITAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 



NSW 


129 


10 


12 


old"" 


137 


' 1 


11 


WA 


41 


4 


3 


TOTAL 


307 


21 


26 



PER CENT 87% 6% 7% 



Length of Experience 
0-12 3 3-24 25-60 60+ nt 5 Total 
(months) (No. } 

PERMANENT RESIDENTS 



68 


34 


32 


17 




151 


66 


26 


34 


29 




155 


25 


3 


10 


9 


1 


48 


159 


63 


76 


55 


1 


354 


45% 


18% 


21% 


16% 




100 



METROPOLITAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL - TRAVELLERS 



NSW 


36 


0 


2 


29 


1 


6 


2 




38 


QLD 


39 


0 


1 


28 


10 


r- 

5 


3 




A r 

46 


WA 


42 


0 


<** 
2 


A 

34 


4 


4 


2 




A A 

44 


TOTAL 


117 


0 


11 


91 


15 


15 


7 




128 


PER CENT 


91% 


0 


9% 


71% 


12% 


12% 


5% 




100% 


DECENTRALISED CORRESPONDENCE 


UNITS: 


NSW 












(c) 

COMBINED 


45 


6 


3 


19 


9 


15 


11 




54 


PER CENT 


83% 


11% 


6% 


35% 


17% 


28% 


20% 




100% 


SCHOOLS OF THE 


AIR 


















BROKEN HILL 


73 


13 


0 


21 


14 


31 


20 




96 


(b) 

QUEENSLAND 


276 


92 


11 


124 . 


59 


98 


96 


2 


379 


WESTERN 




















AUSTRALIA 


82 


24 


0 


48 


19 


17 


22 




106 


" KATHERINE 


57 


10 


2 


31 


12 


12 


14 




69 


ALICE SPRINGS 


32 


IS 


0 


26 


9 


12 


3 




50 


TOTAL 


520 


157 


13 


250 


113 


170 


155 


2 


690 


PER CENT 


75% 


23% 


2% 


36% 


16% 


25% 


22% 


1% 


100% 



(a) There were three cases for -which there ^were no data on length of 
experience, 

(b) In the Primary dor resondence School, Brisbane, comparisons are made 
with the two grupi; - pupils enrolled in schools of the air and 
pupils not co enrolled - comprising the target population of that 
school . 

ft 

(c) The decentralised correspondence unit^ in New South waie^fi were 
combined. 

(d) The schools of the air in Western Australia- were combined. 
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FIGURE 4.2* Home Tutors: Length of Experience 
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represented diagrammatical ly . Thirty-eight per cent {418/1098) of 
permanent residents and 71 per cent (91/128) of travellers had up to 
twelve months experience only. It was not possible to establish whether 
there was any relationship between the home tutor's experience and the 
quality and rate of the child's learning. However, many indicated that 
they were troubled about adverse effects of their performance. This 
expressed itself in tension about the dual role they, fill in their 
children's lives, concern about conflicting responsibilities associated 
with the home and the family's livelihood, and self -recrimination over 
per ved failures to perform their teaching function adequately. Theirf~ f 
concern focussed on the following issues: 

'Being both parent and home tutor' Ks 

29% : worries me a little; 

20% : worries me a lot; 
'Finding sufficient time to>, supervise the child's learning' 

31% : worries me a little; 

"26% : worries me a lot; 
'I tend to blame myself when the child is slow to learn' 

46% : applies to some extent; 

10% : applies to a large extent. 

4,3.3 Clearly some of their concerns relate to personal and domestic 
problems. Others are 'more directly related to their teaching functions. 
Home tutors were asked to indicate^ the extent to which certain aspects 
of the task caused them worry. The results are summarised in Table 4.7. 
Only one, 'Knowing how much time to spend on each 4 " activity 1 , was not a 
concern for the . majority of home tutors. Clearly, the others are 
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essentia! tasks associated with the teaching function - assessment, 
diagnosis, remediation - which are troublesome for many professional 
teachers. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should emerge as 
concerns here. 

4,3;4 For home tutors they are heightened by isolation. There are 
indications that a lot of home tutors and teachers do not engage in 
frequent or regular exchange of information* Almost half of the home 
tutors indicated that they did not have the opportunity to share their 
concerns outside of their families.. The statement 'I feel isolated with 
my supervising worries' applied to 47 per cent (580/1226) of them. Many 
are uncertain what the school expects of them and others felt that 



TABLE 4.7: The Home Tutors 1 Problems in the Teaching Task 



Problem Extent of Concern 

Worries me Worries me Does not Missing Total 
a lot little worry me 

judg ng the standard 

of schoclwork 15% 45% 38% 2% 1226 

recognising a learn- 
ing difficulty 13% 38% 46% 3% 1226 

judging the serious- 
ness of learning 

difficulties 18% 40% 39% 3% 1226 

how to help overcome 
a learning diffi- 
culty 23% 43% 32% 3% 1226 

how much help to 

give the child 14% 42% 42% 2% 1226 
Knowing what to 

expect of the child 18 * 46% 33% j * 122b 

how much time to spend 

on activities 6% 27% 64% 3% 1226 



teachers have little appreciation of factors which influence their 
lives. Seventy-three per cent (893/1226) felt that their teachers were 
'largely unaware of the home circumstances* , auc over a quarter (29%) 
indicated hat 1 X am not certain what the school expects of me as a home 
tutor*. Despite these indications of their dif f iculties , very few wer? 
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critical of their schools* Although most experienced some problems with 
correspondence lessons, the great majority of home tutors indicated that 
the support services available at the schools were adequate, 

4.4 Correspondence Lessors 

4.4*1 Correspondence lessons form the basis of all primary distance 
education throughout Australia. They comprise printed materials which 
are sent from home to school, and return, through the mail services. 
Certain audio-visual supplements, including audio-cassette tapes and, 
more recently video-cassette tapes, may accompany the printed materials. 
In some states (for example New South Wales) audio tapes always 
accompany the weekly lessons and serve as the major means of exchanging 
information between home £nd school. The correspondence lessons are 
evaluated here in terms of the problems experienced by home tutors. The 
supplementary components of these lessons are evaluated in terms of 
their availability and the home tutors f assessment of their usefulness* 

4*4.2 The daxly interaction with the child working through the 
correspondence lessons constitutes the major workload of the home tutor. 
They were asked to indicate which, if any, of a number of problems 
concerning the correspondence lessons applied to them. The results are 
summarised in Table 4.8. There was a marked consistency in their 
responses, regardless of their residential status or whether their 
children were enrolled with regional or metropolitan schools. Slightly 
more than one in three claimed to have no problems, and among the others 
the most common were 'making [the correspondence lessons] interesting 
for the child 1 (42%) and access to learning materials (23%). 

4.4.3 Corrected lessons returned by the correspondence teacher to the 
home are the principal means of pxuviding feedback to the child and home 
tutor about general progress in the course. This provision is universal 
but the rate of return is variable. It was demonstrated earlier (see 
para 4.2.1? and Table 4.5} that 59 per cent of families usually receive 
work back within two weeks and 88 per cent within three weeks. Hence, 
while it is the principal feedback from teacher to pupil, it is 
essentially 'delayed feedback*. There is always a lag between the 
child's performance of a learning task and the teacher tfi ; judgemental and 
motivational response. The variable rates of return result from factors 
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TAPT-E 4.8: Problems in Supervising .Correspondence tessons 



REGIONAL (a) METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS ^ & ^ TOTAL 



SCHOO T ,S 



I don't have any problems 

Explaining them to the child 

Making them interesting 

Adapting them to the child's 
ability 

Understanding them myself 

Carrying out the instructions 

Getting the required materials 

Other problems - general 

TOTAL 



36 
17 
48 

18 
13 
7 
24 
17 



Permanent 
Residents* Travellers 



774 



46 
18 
34 

15 
12 
8 

19 



354 



% 

38 
13 
30 

15 
17 
3 
23 
28 



128 



% 

38 
17 
42 

17 
14 
7 
23 
19 



1226 



NOTE: The column percentages exceed 100 because respondents nominated 
more than one problem. 

(a) In the Primary Correspondence School Brisbane, comparisons 
are made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in schools of the 
air and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the target population 
of that school . 



TABLE 4.9: Usefulness of Corrected Correspondence Lessons {N = 1226} 



Very Useful Not Missing 

Useful Useful 



Keeping the chilo interested 

Helping overcome learning 
difficulties 

Advice about supervision 

Providing a reward for the 
child 



60% 



44% 



36% 



71% 



Informing about child's progress 56% 



28% 

38% 

37% 

22% 
31% 



8% 

12% 

19% 

4% 
9% 



4% 

6% 

8% 

3% 
4% 
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beyond the control of the schools and include the logistics of postal 
deliveries, distance and the locations of family hemes* 

4.4.4 Home tutors were asked to comment on the usefulness of corrected 
lessons. Their responses are summarised in Table 4.9. A large majority 
found them ■ useful ■ for providing general advice and informing them 
about their children* s progress. But perhaps the main strength of this 
feedback is for the child. Most home tutors found the return of 
corrected lessons to be 'very useful 9 for motivating the children and 
for providing them with a sense of achievement. 



4*4,5 Teachers 1 comments on the corrected correspondence lessons may be 
in written form and/or recorded on audio-cassette tape. Audio tapes may 
also be used to supplement other parts of the course (for example, 
stories, music) to provide instruction foif ^children, and to provide the 
correspondence teacher with an indication of a ^child's reading fluency. 
Home tutors may be required to record their views on their children's 
progress for the benefit of their correspondence^ teacher. The 
availability of audio-cassette tapes and home tutors 1 assessment of 
their helpfulness are summarised in Table 4.10. In brief, 

audio-cassette tapes were claimed to be available by most families and 
nearly all (95%) home tutors find them helpful in supervising their 
children* s learning. 



TABLE 4.10: Audio/Video Cassette Tapes: Availability and Helpfulness 



Availability Helpfulness 

CS DCU SOTA Very Helpful Not 

N=482 N=54 N=690 Helpful Helpful 

% % % % % % 

Audio tapes U) 87 96 83 58 37 5 

Video tapes (b) 35 96 91 67 29 4 

NOTE: CS - Correspondence Schools; DCU = Decentralised Correspondence 
Units? SOTA = Schools of the Air 

(a) The Primary Correspondence School Brisbane, includes pupils 
enrolled in schools of the air, 

(b) In the Primary Correspondence School, Brisbane, only those 
pupils enrolled in schools of the air receive video tapes* 
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4.4.6 Another , more recent, means of supplementing the correspondence 
lessons is the video-cassette recorded television program. These have 
been made available by cooperation between the Commonwealth and state 
governments through the "Loan Video Scheme". Certain eligibility 
requirements apply and even though they differ in detail among the 
states they tend to relate to residential status and the geographic 
location of the family home. Hence , the data in Table 4.10 indicate 
that their availability is greatest in the regional schools* 

4.4.7 The video tapes usually contain general educational programs for 
family viewing and special interest programs which are age-related or 
topic related* Of the 849 home tutors whose children received video 
tapes 6? per cent (567/849) found them to be 'very helpful 1 and only 4 
per cent (40/849) found them to be •not helpful*. Although this is a 
relatively new innovation in primary distance education, and there might 
be some novelty effect of educational television in homes which do not 
have general access to broadcast television services, the high rating 
accorded it by home tutors indicates that it has promise. More detailed 
evaluation of the Loan Video Scheme is being undertaken by state 
education authorities. ^ Their findings might be more valuable than the 
observations here for future directions of development. 

4.5 Support Services 

The main support services in primary distance education were 
indicated in the comments on the organisational structure of the schools 
(see chapter 2.2). It was proposed earlier (see para 4.1*3) that 
support for the home tutor may be of two kinds* The first is aimed 
at the longer-term needs of a wide audience, providing information and 
guidance in a general sense. It may be provided specifically for home 
tutors (for example, home tutor training and publications such as 
handbooks and regular newsletters) or it may be obtained indirectly from 
services intended principally as benefits to pupils (for example, school 
functions such as camps # mini-schools and activity days) ♦ Some 



K For example see: Video in the Outback 9 Education Department of 
Western Australia, December 1983? and An Evaluation of the Northern 
Territory Home Loan Video Scheme , Northern Territory Department of 
Education, 1984. 
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services, for example home visits, are designed to provide dual 
assistance for the pupil and the home tutor, ^ 

4.5.2 Tutorxal support, on the other hand, is responsive to the 
shorter-term needs of individual home tutors. It may be provided in 
response to a home tutor's expressed needs or in response to needs that 
have been identified by a teacher. This support may be obtained by 
consult lag a teacher in the following ways: 

telephone contact with the correspondence teacher; 
• written correspondence (including audio-cassettes) usually 
accompanying the child 1 s schoolwork sent to the correspondence 
teacher for assessment; 

'on-air* sessions t for home tutors in schools of the air; 

school visits, particularly for those in close proximity to their 

school . 

4.5.3 There may be some common ground covered by both general support 
and tutorial support services. During training, home visits and school 
functions home tutors may consult a teacher on an individual basis with 
regard to their child's learning needs, efforts and achievements. 
However the main criterion for distinguishing between them is that a 
tutorial support service is essentially based on the 'user demand' 
principle. This means that a home tutor's request for assistance 
(alternatively a need for assistance perceived by the correspondence 
teacher) may be satisfied shortly atter it is made. 

General Support Services 

4.5.4 In this section the indicators of availability do not suggest the 
existence or otherwise of particular services. They relate more 
directly to their accessibility for general and particular populations. 
Some of the services categorised here as 'general' and directed toward a 
wide audience are, in fact, provided selectively. Home tutors' 
responses to questions relating to these aspects of general srpport are 
summarised in Table 4.11 v and 4.12 (see Appendix B for a copy of the 
questionnaire) . 

4.5.5 In general the families enrolled with the schools of the air in 
all three states and the Northern Territory and the decentralised 
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correspondence units in New South Wales have better access to these 
general services than those enrolled with the metropolitan 
correspondence schools. Part of thfe reason is the additional resources 
provided through the Country Areas Program of the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission. For example, in Queensland and Western Australia home tutor 
training, school camps and seminars and itinerant teacher services of 
various kinds are funded through the Country Areas Program (or Priority 
Country Areas Program as it is called in those states) . Priorities for 
the support of projects under that program are at the recommendation of 
local and state advisory committees and there is not a universal 
provision. Elsewhere the allocation of resources to support educational 
services is at the decision of relevant state and Territory authorities. 

4.5.6 The data indicate that most home . fc^prs had a handbook on 
supervision* It offers them general guidance about the school 1 s 
requirements for pupils and home tutors, and provides teaching guides 
for specific subjects. Nine out of ten home tutors also receive from 
the schools regular printed information in the form of newsletters and 
so on. Most considered them to be helpful and about one-third found 
them to be 'very helpful' in relation to their children's learning. 
School camps, mini-schools, activity days and so on were available 
mostly to families in regional schools. They were rated highly with 
nearly two thirds of home tutors regarding them as 'very helpful 1 . 

TABLE 4,11: General Support Services: Availability 



t % Type of School , % 

(a) (a) 

CS DCU SOTA 

N=482 N=54 N=690 

% % % 

Home tutors* guidelines 80 52 86 

Regular printed information 89 89 78 

School camps, mini-schools , etc 30 91 90 

Home visits 1983 15 30 84 

Home tutor training 1982/83 7 46 46 



NOTE: CS = Correspondence Schools; DCU = Decentralised Correspondence 
Units; SOTA «= Schools of the Air 

(a) In the Primary Correspondence School, Brisbane, comparisons 
are made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in schools of 
the axr and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the target 
population of that school. 
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4,5 « 7 Availability of home visits and home tu<:or training is also 
related to the types of schools with which children aj enrolled. 
Eighty-four per cent of families in* schools of the air had been visited 
at least, once during 1983, while the same proportion in metropolitan 
distance primary schools had not been visited at all. This was not at 
their own request . In fact very few stated that they did not want to be 
visited. The main 1 reasons offered were: 

•none was organised* 54% (288/531) of all responses ; ^ 
•recently enrolled' 19% (103/531) of all responses; 
•other reasons' 36% (44/122) Iqf traveller responses. 

This last group was excluded from hoime visits mainly for reasons 
associated with their travelling, such as planning and coordination, and 
time and distance. 

TABLE 4.12: General Support Services: Usefulness/Helpfulness 





Very 
Helpful 

a 


ncipi ui 

a 


Helpful 


1 Otal 


Home tutors 1 guidelines 






q 


700 


Regular printed information 


33 


55 


12 


1060 


School camps, mini-schools, etc 


64 


26 


10 


818 


Home Visits 










Advising about supervision 


40 


40 


20 


658 


Informing about child's progress 


51 


37 


12 


683 


Giving support 


57 


32 


11 


676 


Home Tutor Training 










Meeting other home tutors 


64 


32 


4 


370 


Learning what to expect of child 


40 


41 


19 


365 


Understanding aims of lessons 


37 


46 


17 


366 


Techniques for supervision 


49 


41 


10 


373 


Making confident as home tutor 


42 


44 


14 


370 


Register opinions about lessons 


46 


46 


8 


370 




4.5.8 During the two year period 1982-1V83 less than one-third of home 
tutors had some formal training for their task* Those who had comprised 
only 2 per cent of travellers, 9 per cent of those permanent residents 
enrolled with metropolitan schools, and 46 per cent of those -in regional 
schools. Of those who had not attended some form of training in the 
period 1982-83, the main reasons given were: 

'none was organised* 32% (266/832) of all responses; 

1 wished to attend but was prevented by circumstances 1 (for. example 
illness, weather) 23% (163/707) of permanently resident 
families; and 

•other reasons 1 ( includii^^iie'tance , time) 54% (68/125) 
travelling families. M 
Non-attendance due to 'cost* (18%) and *not wanting to 1 (14%) were not 
given as main reasons. 



4.5.9 Hpfoe tutors who had attended training sessions in 1982/83 were 
very appreciative of the advice and support they ^ec^ived. They also 
valuta the opportunity of being able to provide teachers with some 




feedback on their views about the correspondence couise. The extent to 
which home tutors' opinions subsequently affected curriculum development 
in primary distance education was not explored in this study. It should 
be noted, however, that home tutors may have a valuable contribution to 
make in this regard >d that avenues such as those afforded by home 
tutor training provide curriculum developers with a unique opportunity 
*of stimulating debate about the practicalities of the correspondence 
lessohs in the home setting. The aspect of training sessions which 
attracted the most favourable reaction from home tutors was, however, 
'meeting other home tutors with concerns similar to mine*. Almost 
two-thirds found this to be a 'very useful' part of these sessions. 

4,5.10 in Queensland and Western Australia home visits are made usually 
by an itinerant teacher who is not the child's regular correspondence or 
school-of-the-air teacher. In the Northern Territory and in New South 
Wales school-of-air teachers visit their pupils as part of their 
scheduled 'patrol* duties, Of the respondents who had been visited at 
home by a teacher^in ljj*83, 63 per cent nominated a visit by an itinerant 
teacher, 23 per ce'ftt The regular correspondence teacher and 14 per cent 
some other persons such as a special education advisory teacher. About 
half rated home visits by a teacher as 'very useful'. In particular 
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home tutors valued support similar to that provided by home tutor 
training. Concerns about methods of tutoring and levels of achievements 
were regarded as being most satisfactorily met by each of these 
services. Home visits were rated highly especially for providing 
general support to home tutors; 57 per cent found them 'very useful 1 for 
this purpose. 

General Support Sr*' ^s— Summary - 



availability of general services there was widespread approval of the 
support they offered. In particular f those services which depend upon 
direct personal interaction, in contrast to printed materials, were 
rated highly. Recurring themes in the assessments of the usefulness or 
helpfulness of aspects of home visits and home tutor training were the 
value of advice about reasonable expectations to be **eld for a child's 
performance on school learning, and their importance for reassuring the 
home tutors about their own performance in the teaching function. These 
were rated 'very useful 1 or 'very helpful 1 by a consistently high 
proportion of respondents. They echo the major concern expressed by 
half of the home tutors that • I feel isolated with my supervising 
worries 1 (see para 4.3.4). Their isolation is not merely that of 
distance and geographic locatxon, but bears strongly upon the 
inaccessibility of appropriate people to advise and guide them. Their 
responses to the questionnaire suggest a strong need for direct human 
support. Taken with the high value accorded such things as 
opportunities of 1 meeting with other home tutors with concerns similar 
to mine' at home tutor training sessions, and of home visits 'giving you 
a feeling of support*, they suggest that home tutors value most highly 
the support available through personal contact, in short someone with 
whom their concerns can be shared and who can offer them direct advice 
or reassurance. 

Tutorial Support Services 

4.5.12 Requests for specific support, other than that offered in 
corrected lessons returned from the schools and in home visits by 
teachers, generally are initiated by home tutors seeking advice ebout 
teaching or learning difficulties and organisational problems. Some 59 
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In summary, although there was notable unevenness in the 




per cent ( 723/1226} of respondents jaade contact with their 
correspondence teachers for such purposes in 198 3 # but the means of 
contacting the teacher differed in correspondence schools and schools of 
the air. So too did the incidence of contact. Th£f 723 home tutors who 
stated that they had requested help over some aspect of correspondence 
lessons were comprised of: 

70% (256/365} in regional schools? 

55% (405/733) of permanent residents in metropolitan 
correspondence schools; 
. 48% (62/128) of travellers. 

4*5.13 Home tutors who consulted the correspondence teacher did so most 
frequently for advice about teaching, a child* s learning difficulty, or 
problems in particular lessons (82%; 593/723) . Fifty-seven per cent 
(409/723) sought advice on organisational problems such as arrangements 
for txavel, or the non-arrival of lesson materials. Obviously there was 
overlap between the two. Of equal importance for this study* however, 
was the number who did not initiate contact. Some 39 per cent had not 
sought advice or help in 1983 9 and of those more than three-quarters 
(368/473) felt that they did not need assistance. This reaffirms the 
response to the previous questions aboyfc home tutors* problems when 
supervising lessons (see para 4.4 and Table 4.8: * I don* t have any 
problems with correspondence lessons* 38% ; 478/1226). It should not be 
assumed, however, that home tutors who do not initiate contact with 
their correspondence teacher never require tutorial assistance. They 
might either be reluctant to do so (for example cooperative working 
partnership unestablished) or be simply unaware that they require 
assistance (that is unable to make sound educational judgements about 
their own or their child's performance). 

4.5.14 The frequency of consultations and means of communication used 
by home tutors are summarised in Figure 4.3. More than one means of 
communication was used by many. Written correspondence is used most 
commonly (81% ? 585/723), followed by telephone calls (51%; 369/723), 
and visits to the school (44%; 319/723) . Using the radio transceiver is 
a very popular means {08%; 191/216) for those families in schools of the 
air. There is a relationship between requests for help, the type of 
school, residential status of families and the means of communication. 
The data are summarised in Table 4*13, 
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4.5.15 Written correspondence is the most available i?ut least direct 
means of co&munication in this regard. It is also the most frequently 
used; almost half of its users do so at least once a month (see figure 
4*3). Its use is most widespread in the metropolitan schools and, even 
though it is least popular in the regional schools P nearly two-thirds of 
those home tutors used it to consult with their correspondence teacher 
in 1983. 



TABLE 4.13: Tutorial 


Support : 


Means 


of Communication 






• 

• 






Type of Schcol 


(a) 






DCU 


SOTA 


c.s. 




Total 




N=40 


N=216 


Permanent Res . 


Travellers 


N=723 








N=405 


N=62 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Written Correspondence 


65 


75 


87 


76 


81 


Telephone Calls 


85 


50 


47 


56 


51 














School Visits 


85 


74 


27 


24 


44 


Radio calls 


MA 


88 


NA 


NA 


UA 


Other means 












(e.g. audio tape) 


10 


4 


7 


6 


6 



DCU = Decentralised Correspondence Units in New South Wales 
SOTA = Schools of the Air in NSW, WA and NT. 
C.S. - Correspondence Schools 

NB: Column percentages do not add to 100% as more than one 
means was indicated by many home tutors. 

(a) The Primary Correspondence School, ... isbane, includes 
pupils enrolled in schools of the air. 



4.5.16 The use of the telephone was considered earlier (see paras 4.2.6 
to 4.2.9) . Its use is most popular in the decentralised correspondence 
units. Although the travelling home tutors have r in general, the least 
availability of telephone * services they are proportionally the second 
largest group of users of the telephone for requesting assistance from 
their correspondence teacher. Despite its popularity among these two 
small user^groups most of the home tutors who use the telephone for this 
purpose do so only between one and three times year. Overall its use is 
relatively unpopular and infrequent. 
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4 .5. 17 School visits are generally available only for those who reside 
within a reasonable distance of their schools * Accordingly a much 
larger proportion of the home tutors in the regional schools sought 
assistance by visiting their correspondence teachers compared with 
those in the metropolitan schools. Apart from a small minority (12%) of 
those with good access to . their schools (see para 4.2 . 5 # Table 4.2) , 
most home tutors who visited their schools for this purpose did so only 
between one and three times in the year. School visits are marginally 
less popular than telephone calls. 

4.5.18 The responses of correspondence teachers to requests for 
assistance by home tutors were generally very satisfactory, as indicated 
by the data in Table 4.14. 

TABLE 4.14: Tutorial Support : Helpfulness 



ERLC 



A lot of A little No Total 

help help help 

% % % N 

Teaching/learning 69 26 5 593 

> 

Organisational 74 22 4 409 



Of those with organisational problems, nearly three-quarters received a 
•lot of help'. Over two-thirds of those who requested assistance with 
teaching/learning difficulties also received a f lot of help*, A little 
less than a third of all requests, however, met with little or no help 
at all • 

4,5.19 Most of those home tutors in schools of the air who contact 
their correspondence teacher for assistance use the radio transceiver. 
It^ frequency of use, with half of its users doing so at least once per 
month, is matched only by the frequency of u*o of written 
correspondence • 

4 • 5 * 20 Consultation •air* sessions for home tutors are held regularly 
by most schools of the air. The home tutor may consult with her child* s 
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correspondence teacher or (particularly in the case of Queensland) air 
lessons teacher. Discussion with other home tutors may also be 
possible. Of the 561 home tutors for whom this service is available, 
over half ($6%) regarded it as *very helpful* to them with regari to the 
supervision of their children* s learning, 

4.5.21 An indication of the availability of this service may be gained 
from a consideration of the quality of reception of radio transmissions. 
Home tutors were asked to comment on three aspects of reception during 
*air lessons* ,s follow: 

{a) How often can the child hear the school of the air clearly? 

(b) How often can the school of the air hear the child clearly? 

(c) How often can the child hear most of his/her classmates clearly? 
The responses to these questions are summarised in Table 4.15- 

TABL5 4.15: Schools of the Air: Clarity of Radio Reception 



Always Usually Sometimes Rarely/Never Missing Total 

% % % % % N 

(a) Child hears SOTA 29 64 4 - 3 690 

(b) SOTA hears child 19 70 7 l 3 590 
ic) Child hears child 6 51 28 12 3 690 



On the assumption that the clarity of reception for the home tutors is 
the same as that for their children {there may be an age-related factor 
but it is assumed to be very small) these figures may be taken to 
indicate the reception of transmissions during consultation 'air 1 
sessions, from the viewpoints of the home tutors, 

4.5,22 Ninety-three per cent of home tutors usually would be able hear 
clearly their teacher • s transmissions . Fifty-seven per cent usually 
would' be able to hear clearly most of the other home tutors* 
transmissions. The remaining 40 per cent would be able to hear clearly 
most of the other home tutors 1 transmissions only sometimes, rarely or 
never. 
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4.5.23 Having daily contact, by means of radio, with their school of 
the air is regarded as beneficial in a number of respects by most home 
tutors. These benefits f together with the values attributed them by 
home tutors, are summarised in Table 4.16. 

TABLE 4.16: Daily Contact with Schools of the Air: 
Benefits to Home Tutors 





Large 
Benefit 
% 


Some 
Benefit 
% 


No 

Benefit 
% 


Total 
N 


Contact with other home tutors 


32 


51 


17 


498 


Advice on supervision 


42 


49 


9 


603 


Information on other activities 38 


52 


10 


596 


Contact with correspondence 
teacher 


66 


31 


3 


271 


(b) .-V 

Contact with a teacher 


' 61 


35 


4 


360 



(a) for Schools of the Air in NSW, WA f NT 

(b) for Schools of the Air in QLD. 



4.5.24 In spite of the problems of reception experienced by many, this 
particular service was regarded most highly by almost tvo thirds (63%) 
of home tutors who indicated that this was a 1 large benefit* for them. 
In particular, advice on aspects of the supervision of the 
correspondence lessons was beneficial for a majority of home tutors with 
lust under a half (42%) of those who received this service regarding it 
as a 'large benefit*. 

4.5.25 Discussions between home tutors or participation in group 
meetings, however, are not feasible for at least 40 per cent of heme 
tutors for whom most other home tutors* transmissions are only 
sometimes, rarely or never heard. Of those who do have this service, 
almost a third {32%) found it to be a 'large benefit 1 to them. 
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Tutorial Support Services— Summary 

4.5.26 In summary, therefore, a majority of home tutors felt a need to 
contact their correspondence teacher for assistance at least once in 
1983. Those in regional schools are more likely to Initiate such 
contact than those in metropolitan schools. The means of communication 
are related ^to school type. Written currespondence is still very 
popular among a majority of home tutors, especially permanent residents 
in metropolitan schools. School visits are popular for most of those in 
the decentralised correspondence units and for many in schools of the 
air. The radio transceiver is very popular and frequently used by many 
home tutors in schools of the air* The telephone is widely available 
but generally underutilised, with home tutors in the correspondence 
units being, proportionally, the largest users. Although some received 
only a little or no help most home tutors who requested assistance, 
particularly concerning organisational problems, received very 
satisfactory responses from their correspondence teachers. Further 
benefits accrue to home tutors in schools of the air, especially in 
regard to being in contact with a teacher on a daily basis which enables 
them to participate in supervisors* air sessions and to receive advice 
on aspects of supervision. Participation in group discussions is 
limited, however, by technical constraints associated with reception of 
radio transmissions. 



4.6.1 The survey supported the findings of Chapter 3 regarding the 
nature and composition of the population served by distance primary 
schools. The regional schools, including schools of the air and the 
decentralised correspondence units of New South Wales, were the most 
stable in terms of the types of dwellings and lengths of residence of 
their families, almost all of whom were permanent residents. The 
correspondence units are situated in close proximity to most of their 
families and are therefore the most accessible for school visits and 
home visits. The schools of the air are ^ess accessible in these 
respects but provide dail^ contact with a teacher for nearly all of 



4.6 Results of the Survey — Summary 
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their families^ by meau* of a radio transceiver. The metropolitan 
schools with thair mixed pupil populations have the least residentially 
stable families and are least accessible, particularly for their 
travelling families, 

4*6.2 Home tutors, most cf whom are the mothers of their pupils, 
experience difficulties which may af fee* the quality of their 
supervision. * Many, particularly among the travelling families, are 
inexperienced and most are concerned about issues such as their dual 
(mother/home tutor) roles, finding enough time for supervision, and 
.self-doubts over their children's learning performances. These concerns 
also extend to their teaching tasks Where the lack of skills and 
knowledge relating to aspects such as assessment, diagnosis, remediation 
and standards of achievement are the source of worry for a majority. 
Most had not received any training in recent years and for many personal 
dialogue with their correpondence teacher was restricted or 
non-existent. 

4.6.3 In good weather conditions completed correspondence lessons take, 
on average, two weeks to return to the home after being mailed to the 
teacher for correction and assessment. Adverse weather conditions may 
cause delays of several weeks for a majority of families* The feedback 
from the teacher, even though delayed, was regarded as being most useful 
for stimulating the children and maintaining their interest in their 
schoolwork, a task which many home tutors find problematical. 
Supplementary to the correspondence lessons are audio and video tapes. 
The former are in widespread use, while the latter are the subject of 
eligibility criteria favouring families in regional schools- Both were 
regarded highly by a majority of home tutors with video tapes being the 
more popular , however. 

4.6*4 Support services for the home tutor were uneven in their 
availability, mostly favouring those in regional schools. Those in 
receipt of general support services, including printed materials, school 
functions, home visits and training, regarded as most useful those which 
were based on direct personal interaction {face-to-face meetings) with 
teachers and other home tutors. These services afforded home tutors the 
opportunity to seek solutions to the difficulties they experienced in 
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tha isolation of their hocn^s, especially those concerned with their 
teaching tasks* About half rated highly the assistance obtained* 



4.6.5 Tutorial support , on a daily or weekly basis, was n\ost available 
to those families in regional schools. The survey revealed that a large 
majority of these home tutors consulted their correspondence t^fitniers 
during the course of the year, using a wide range of means^including 
school visits , telephone and radio calls and written correspondence. By 
contrast, just over half of those in metropolitan schools consulted 
their teachers , mainly by means of written correspondence but with some 
use of the telephone and even less use of school visits. Assistance 
with teaching tasks was mostly sought and the help given by teachers was 
highly valued by most home tutors. Home tutors in schools of ,the air 
were especially advantaged as a result of the benefits to thereof daily 
radio contact with a teacher and subsequent advice on supervision. This 
contact was rated highly by a majority of home tutors* 

4.6.6 Written correspondence and the radio transceiver were used most 
frequently. The telephone was widely available but under-utilised. The 
main reason for not using it was that home tutors did not perceive a 
need to do so. Other reasons included preference for the radio 
transceiver, costs of calls, and service difficulties. Restrictions in 
its use were mainly due to difficulties of access (travellers) , cost of 
calls, and service difficulties. The use of the radio transceiver for 
participation in group discussions was limited for jaany home tutors by 
poor reception of other home tutors' transmissions. 



NB: In the Primary Correspondence School , Brisbane, comparisons were 
made with the two groups - pupils enrolled in schools of the air 
and pupils not so enrolled - comprising the target population of 
that school. 
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Chapter 5: SOME DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

.1 



5.1 Introduction 

5.1*1 The, traditional model of primary distance education, with its 
reliance on the home tutor as the facilitator of the teaching process, 
will continue to operate, at least in the shorter-term, in order that 
the best interests of a wide range of isolated families be served. It 
may eventually be replaced, however* New forms of communication will 
enable the distance education teacher to be involved more closely with 

# 

the daily lessons of the isolated child. Such an approach might mean 
that the teaching role of the home tutor is greatly reduced. However, 
even though trials of new forms of communications are currently under 
way in several Australian states and the Northern Territory, it is not 
envisaged that the emergence of new approaches will take place 
> overnight. There will probably be a period of transition. There are 
problematical issues to be resolved. Travelling families, for example, 
present special difficulties for the delivery of services other than by 
print and post. 

5.1.2 The continued operation of the traditional model will require 
that distance primary schools continue to provide support to the' home 
tutor. The following section of this report considers the improved 
delivery of services within the framework of the traditonal model. The 
requirements for an effective working relationship between the home 
tutor and the distance education teacher are discussed. Proposals are 
then made for the increased availability and effectiveness of existing 
services. Their educational implications are listed. The major purpose 
of the several proposals is to draw attention to a range of options for 
c - improving ' services within the framework of the traditional model. 
Because of the diversity of organisational structures for distance 
education in Australia it is not feasible to prescribe a single strategy 
which will be acceptable to all of them. On the other hand it is useful 
to consider alternative ways of redressing the present imbalance in the 
availability of services, and to consider their educational 
implications. The proposals presented here are not a set of 
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recommendations for a future single course of action. They are a set of 

options which might assist those involved in planning for the future. 

5.1.3 A new approach to primary distance education using Electronic 
mailing* techniques is the subject of the final section* The 
wide-ranging implications of its adoption are mentioned only briefly. It 
is highly likely that this approach will require the modification of 
some existing services. The premises upon which they were designed 
particularly those associated with the role iof the home tutor , will be 
invalidated. Therefore an essential part of planning for the future 
c must be a consideration of the options available and their application 
to approaches which take advantage of new forms of communications 
technology . 

5*2 The Traditional Model 

Teaching the Isolated Child 

5.2.1 A cooperative working partnership between the home tutor and the 
distance education teacher is essential for the effective education of 
the isolated child. The research indicated that some problems' exist 
with both the establishment and maintenance of this partnership. They 
are exacerbated by the unavailability for home tutors of appropriate 
services, and by an exchange of information between home and schools 
which is restricted because of inefficient means of communication and/or 
infrequent direct contact between the home tutor and the correspondence 
teacher. 

5*2.2 For many home tutors, especially those with metropolitan distance 
primary schools, direct contact with their school is limited to written 
or audio- tape correspondence sent through the postal services. They are 
unable to visit the school or to attend home tutor training courses. 
They rely largely on printed materials such as handbooks, newsletters 
andp curriculum materials to advise them about teaching methods and 
expectations for their childrens 1 performance. The opportunity to meet 
with tlieir child f s distance education teacher rarely or never occurs. 
They share their children *s isolation from the school and from the 
distance education teacher. 
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5.2*3 Distance education teachers rely on information provided by home 
tutors to assist them in monitoring the isolated child f s progress and in 
the selection of subsequent activities suited to the child 1 s abilities 
and progress. For the home tutor the recording of this information may 
be a demanding task, to be performed aftei the event. Difficulties 
experienced by the child may be attributable to poor teaching techniques 
used by home tutors. With little or no training many home tutors may 
find iv difficult to assess their effect on the child* s learning. This 
may be compounded by curricula which place a greater emphasis on 
personal development and which require the home tutor to structure the 
child's lessons and to promote a spirit of inquiry, discovery and 
self-expression. This may present many of thexn^ with challenges and 
demands which they are ill-prepared to meet. 

5.2.4 The effectiveness of the working partnership between the home 
tutor and the distance education teacher depends upon communication 
between them. Problems with selection, adaptation and implementation of 
curriculiim materials may arise if there is restricted dialogue. The 
evidence of this research indicates that such limitations are inherent 
in written correspondence. The isolation of the family from the school 
and the teacher from the child and the home tutor endures, and is 
exacerbated by this means of communication. Even so, written 
correspondence remains the most popular means for home tutors to request 
assistance, especially in the metropolitan distance primary schools. 
Nevertheless over half of the home tutors who wrote to their distance 
education teachers did so very infrequently (between one and three times 
a year) . 

5.2.5 By contrast, the school of the air teacher is much closer to the 
point of learning, at least in terms of time. The daily exchange 
between the teacher and the isolated child, by means of an interactive 
•air 1 lesson, provides both the teacher and the child with direct 
information about the child *s progress. These exchanges are brief and 
generally supplementary to the correspondence lessons. However, a weekly 
'on-air 1 tutorial service is provided which enables the child, the home 
tutor and the distance education teacher to discuss their respective 
problems. A much more frequent exchange of information relating to the 
child's learning endeavours takes place than is the case in the 
metropolitan distance primary schools. 
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5.2.6 In Net* South Wales the establishment of correspondence units in 
areas where significant clusters of isolated children have been 
identified has enabled greater accessibility to distance education 
teachers. A range of alternative* means of contacting their schools is 
available. he incidence of school visits and telephone calls is much 
higher than the use of written correspondence for requesting assistance 
from their teachers. 

5.2.7 The relationships between the distance education teacher # the 
home tutor and the child are of fundamental importance. The success of 
the isolated child's education depends as much on the effectiveness of 
the working partnership between the home tutor and the distance 
education teacher as it does upon the exchange of the curriculum 

to the operation of an effective working partnership. Special emphasis 
should therefore be given to the mechanism for enabling a frequent 
exchange of information to assist in establishing and maintaining such a 
relationship. 

5*2.8 To ensure an effective working partnership between the home tutor 
and the distance education teacher much more than efficient means of 
communication is required, however. One of the dangers of isolation is 
for either or both parties to lose sight of their interrelated roles. 
Consequently each party lays claim to the major responsibility for 
teaching the child. The home tutor may feel that the child's learning 
takes place largely in her presence; the distance education teacher may 
evince professional training as a justification for making the same 
claim. The expression of this dilemma by either party implies a lack of' 
understanding of the essential contribution of both the home tutor and 
the teacher in the effective education of the isolated child. 

5.2-9 A fundamental requirement for avoiding this situation is the 
fostering of a mutual understanding of their individual and interrelated 
roles in the education of the isolated child. There is an outstanding 
need for the formulation of appropriate policy. Such policy would 
assist in the development of curriculum materials and in the provision 
of support services. It should be based on the premise that the home 
tutor and the distance education teacher have equally important, 
interrelated but essentially different roles. 
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5.2 • 10 Sftie fonau at ion of ^policy is essential in order not only to 
alleviate difficulties currently being experienced by home tutors (and, 
by implication, by distance education teachers) but also to preserve the 
intd^4r^y of the tenuous human relationships in an education system 
whose major feature is the remoteness in both space and time of its 
users and providers. Such policy is especially important in view of the 
potential impact of technological innovations designed to 'speed up 1 
delivery systems for the exchange of information and to assist with the 
management of learning. Without this policy the danger exists for 
'technological determinism 9 to guide curriculum development at the 
expense of those whose interests the technology is designed to serve* In 
this case t ~e 1 plug- ins* and 'add-ons 1 may assume a dominance in the 
minds of curriculum developers whose enthusiasm for their introduction 

conquered by the construction of 'technological bridges'. This may be 
only partly true. 

~5.~2~.ll The basic requirements for establishing and maintaining an 
effective working partnership between the home tutor and the distance 
education teacher include, therefore, a mutual understanding of their 
individual and interrelated roles, a frequent exchange of information 
and the provision of appropriate support services. For the home tutor 
support should be readily available and its utilisation should be 
unconstrained by distance, cost, means of communication or facilities in 
the home setting. 

Options for Home Tutor Support Services 



5.2.12 Strategies for the improved delivery of support services depend 
on the future role of the home tutor. In the traditional model of 
primary distance education the pursuit of the principle of 'equality of 
support* will require the increased availability of services. Economic 
and logistical constraints will probably be the major obstacles to the 
achievement of their 'universal* availability. Education authorities 
will have to decide on those options which are most appropriate to their 
individual circumstances* To assist with planning for future services 
the findings of this study have been used to suggest changes in the 
availability and effectiveness of existing support services. The 
advantages and disadvantages are listed. 
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PROPOSAL ONE: Training Courses 



Training courses for home tutors be held both at the 
commencement of a child's enrolment (pre-service 
trainirg) and at regular intervals throughout the 
enrolment (annual in-service training) . All monetary 
expenses incurred by home tutors attending training 
courses to be met. 

For permanently resident families training courses to 
be held in regional centres; for those travellers 
commencing their j ourneys^ f r om a capital city, 
training courses -Ue held prior to departure in a 
metropolitan centre; for persons * seeking employment 
as a home tutor ( for example , governesses , trained 
teachers without first appointments) training courses 
be held prior to, or shortly after, taking up an 
offer of employment, followed by familiarisation at 
the appropriate regional school, if applicable. 



Advantages : 



an excellent opportunity to establish and reinforce an 
understanding of the individual and interrelated roles of the 
home tutor and the distance education teacher, particularly in 
respect of the teaching tasks at the • point of learning* and the 
need for a regular exchange of information; 

an opportunity (perhaps the only one) for direct personal 
contact between the home tutor and the distance education 
teacher, assisting with the establishment of a cooperative 
working partnership; 

the preparation of home tutors by their attainment of the 
essential knowledge and skills necessary for the organisational 
and teaching tasks, the anticipation of future difficulties and 
the means of obtaining tutorial assistance if and when required; 
an opportunity to meet other home tutors and to share personal 
experiences and to establish 1 self-help* groups; 
a forum for evaluation of curriculum materials and innovations 
(for example, educational television); 

costs in time incurred by home tutor? in attending a training 
course may be more acceptable if there are no additional 
monetary costs? 



(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 
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(vii) travailing families, "especially those who originate from 
metropolitan areas * nay be unable to participate in 1 in-service* 
traini. j but would benefit from f pre-service 1 training before 
departure; 

(viii) persons seeking employment as home tutors, many of whom may 
originate from metropolitan areas and be unfamiliar with rural 
life and social isolation, may benefit from a training course 
which focusses on the necessary social •survival 1 skills as well 
as preparing them for the role of home tutor. 

Disadvantages 

(i) the service will continue to be •distance-dependent* for the 
more remote permanently resident families, especially with 
respect to costs in time for travelling and participation in 
residential training courses; 

(ii) other rural-based travelling home tutors may be unable to 
coordinate their movements to attend training courses wherever 
they are held, 

PROPOSAL TWO: Dissemination of Information 

Information detailing proposed curriculum changes and 
providing guidance on organisational and teaching 
matters be sent regularly to all families. This 
should be available in both the conventional printed 
form and in recorded video format. In the latter 
case, pre-recorded material may be sent through the 
mail services or the information may be transmitted 
by broadcast television services (via the Australian 
satellite) and viewed •live* by home, tutors or 
recorded on home-based video facilities for later 
viewing* 

The information might be presented in the form of a 
supplementary training program for home tutors* 

Advantages 



(i) home tutors would be kept up to date with curriculum planning and 
may be able to contribute their viewpoints in the formative 
stages of curriculum development j 
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Cii) an understanding of the individual and interrelated roles of the 

home tutor and the distance education teacher could be 

o 

maintained? 

(iii) the provision of information in both printed and recorded video 
format would cater to all home tutors* the former being most 
suitable for 'travelling 1 familiess without video replay or 
broadcast television reception facilities and for families 
without access to a 240 volt supply of electrical power; 

(iv) home tutors unable '.o attend training courses, especially those 
who are travelling or are permanently resident in very remote 
areas, could he kept informed about organisational and teaching 
matters i 

(v) the use of recorded video material would enable home tutors with 
appropriate facilities to view them>at the most opportune times, 
with minimal disturbance to their daily work schedules. 

Disadvantages 

(i) this means of obtaining information Is not necessarily a 
substitute for that which involves personal interaction with 
other home tutors and teachers. Its form, whether printed or 
video recorded may require little more than passive reception j 

(ii) families without an unrestricted supply of 240 volt electrical 
power and those ineligible for participation in the Loans Video 
Scheme may be unable to enjoy the benefits of recorded video 
programs. This includes many travelling and permanently resident 
families; 

(iii) direct broadcast television programs would, unless recorded ion 
home-based video facilities, disrupt the home tutor's daily work 
schedule and compete for her already limited time; 

(iv) the receipt of recorded video programs sent through the mail 
services is dependent on the efficiency of these services • Delays 
of two weeks would be common. 

PROPOSAL THREE; Loan Video Scheme 

The Loan Video Scheme be continued after its current 
three year trial period and the eligibility criteria 
be extended to enable the participation of all 
families with at least one child enrolled in primary 
distance education. 
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PROPOSAL FOUR: Electrical Powe& Supplies 



Those families for whom participation in the Loan 
Video Scheme is restricted or impossible because of 
their lack of appropriate electrical power be 
provided with the required power supply as part of 
the normal equipment on loan from the school* 

Advantages % 

(i) home tutors would be able to participate in supplementary 
training programs and receive information on organisational and 
teaching matters, including tutorial support from the distance 
education teacher * Programs may be delivered by broadcast 
television or in j>re-recorded video format through the mail 
services ; 

.(ii) participation of children in educational television programs, 
the possible advantages of which are the subject of reports 1 
from the various state and territory departments of e4ucation. 

Disadvantages 

(i) some home tutors, especially those in travelling families, may 
not be able to transport' video replay and television reception 
facilities due to space restrictions in vehicles or the 
inability of equipment to withstand the physical rigours of 
harsh environmental conditions. 

(ii) delays in receiving materials through the mail services - two 
weeks would be common . 

PROPOSAL FIVE: Home Visits 

All families, be visited in their homes by their 
r children 1 s teachers at regular intervals throughout 
their enrolment. Special visits be arranged for 
those families where unresolved problems are known to 
exist. 



1. video in the Outback , Education Department of Western Australia, 
December 1983; An Evaluation of the Northern Territory Home Loan 
Video Scheme, Northern Territory Department of Education, 1984. 
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Advantages 1 ■ ■ 

i 

(i) an excellent opportunity for the home tutor and the distance 
education teacher to reinforce their working partnership in 
relation to the education program of the child , especially if 
this is the major means of direct contact between them. The 
inevitable social interaction associated with many of these 
visits is very conducive to the development of amicable 
relationships ; 

(ii) in the absence of regular direct contact with the school {for 
example school visits, radio or telephone calls) the home tutor 
may, during a home visit, personally consult a teacher over a 

program; 

{iii) a teacher may gain a first-hand impression of the peculiarities 
of the home setting and the environment, and their influence on 
the way in which both the child lives and learns and the home 
tutor performs her role; 

Civ) personal contact between the child and the distance education 
teacher may enhance their teacher-pupil relationship by means of 
involvement in activites imported by the teacher {for example, 
craft, drama, games) and by means of the child introducing the 
teacher to aspects of his/her personal world (for example, pets, 
hobbies, favourite places) ; 

(v) the teacher may provide access to educational resources not 

normally available in the family home. For example both the 

home tutor and the child might gain valuable experience in the 

J' 

use of microcomputers and their educational * software 9 . 
Disadvantages 

(i) this is a 1 distance-dependent 1 service with high costs of money 
and time for the providers > -resulting in a very restricted 
number of visits per family per year? 

(ii) as the major means of personal consultation with a teacher the 
main weakness for the home tutor is therefore the inf requency of 
contact; 

{iii) as a major means of diagnosing and assessing an unresolved 
teaching problem {of the home tutor) or learning problem (of the 
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child) this is an inefficient method for the distance education 
teacher, especially if another teacher is to conduct the visit 
and relay the information; 

(iv) the use of itinerant teachers -requires an efficient 
communications network if the information gained during a visit 
to a particular family is to be of comprehensive benefit to all 
involved teachers (especially in Queensland where children may 
have separate f air* teachers , correspondence teachers . and 
itinerant teachers) . This problem is further compounded if 
teachers from other services such as Special Education are 
involved; 

(v) home visits are unreliable. Tpe vagaries of the weather may 



/ 

disrupting a year's program and further restricting the number 
of visits per family. This situation is exacerbated in those 
schools which rely on-conventional two-wheel &rive vehicles; 

(vi) families arjf ^ot obliged to accept a request from a teacher for 
a home visit. This- may frustrate a teacher's attempts to elicit 
further essential information about a child's poor performance 
as witnessed in his/her completed and returned schoolwork; 

c 

(vii) travelling families may find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
coordinate their movements so that a planned meeting with a 
teacher 1 in the field 1 occurs. Interstate travellers would need 
to be serviced by teachers from distance primary schools in 
other states. 



PROPOSAL SIX; Tele-Tutorial Support 

Home tutors be provided with a tutorial support 
service which will enable them to consult personally 
with their teacher over any aspect of the education 
program if and when the need arises. 

This service, be telephone-based for home tutors in 
metropolitan distance primary schools and 
decentralised correspondence units. Home tutors in 
schools of the air be afforded the option of privacy 
by enabling them to use the telephone for this . 
service. 

Advantages 

(i) a more efficient exchange of information can occur between the 

home tutor and the distance education teacher concerning 
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organisational and teaching matters* resulting in home tutors 
having their short-term needs met* Problems associated with a 
particular lesson # which relate to teaching methods or learning 
processes and outcomes may be resolved by contacting the teacher 
as they arise. Adjustments can then be made at the point of 
- learning rather than on receipt of the teacher* s comments 
• accompanying the child 1 s corrected schoolwork some weeks later; 

(ii) the distance education teachep is able to initiate direct 
contact with the home tutor if he/she detects a problem in the 
performance of the child or the home tutor. This may enable the 
-teacher to elicit further essential information for a 
comprehensive diagnosis. Effective action, whether an 
ariSu«tnriM>nt to the child *s individual curriculum or advice to the 
home tutor, may then be quickly taken $ 

(iii) home tutors in schools of the air who are Reluctant to use the 
radio transceiver to consult their teachers because of the lack 
of privacy of their conversation may be more willing to use a 
private telephone service for this purpose; 

(*Lv) home tutors' may be able to more quickly notify their schools 
about their non-receipt of resources essential to the effective 
implementation of the correspondence lessons; 

(v) teachers may be able to more readily determine the enrolment 
status of a particular child by contacting che home tutor 
dijrectly- (or vice versa) rather than waiting for a particular 
number of * non-returns * of completed schoolwork through the mail 

services. * 

i 

/ 

Disadvantag es 

/ 

(i) .for many home tutors this service will be •distance-dependent 1 
4 to the extent that unacceptable monetary costs might be incurred 
; in making long-distance telephone calls $ 

(ii) home tutors in travelling families will make limited use of this 
service due to their restricted access to telephone services? 

(iii) many permanently resident families will be unable to utilise 
this service due to not having access to a telephone service or 
because of technical difficulties associated with telephone 
services in need of modernisation; 
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Civ) many home tutors say not appreciate the advantages to be gained 
by using such a service due to their traditional practice of 
using mainly written correspondence to consult with their 
correspondence teacher ; 

(v) the lack of an established working relationship between the home 
tutor and the teacher may inhibit the home tutor from using this 
service. She- may either be inclined not to utilise the service 
or may experience^ difficulties in expressing her needs clearly 
(articulating over a telephone is not a particulalry easy task 
in favourable circumstances) ; 

(vi) restrictions placed on the service by schools, such as use for 
•major problems * only 9 use during very limited hours, and use 
for incoming calls only, or difficulties for the home tutor in 
gaining access to the appropriate teacher, may discourage home 
tutors from using the service for fear of 'wasting* their 
schools 1 money and their teachers* time. Distance education 
teachers may also be unable to take action in the short-term to 
contact a home tutor over a child's learning problem which was 
apparent in his/her completed schoolwork * All round, 
correspondence using the postal services would therefore 
continue to be used as the major means, and in many cases the 
only means, of exchanging information between home and school. 

PROPOSAL SEVEN: Tele-Tutorial Support: Conditions 

To ensure effective use and maximum availability of a 
telephone-based tutorial support service the 
following conditions must be met: 

1, all permanently resident families .should have 
ready access to a modern telephone service* This 
3 requires the installation of a telephone service 

in the homes of those isolated families with at 
least one child enrolled in primary distance 
education and who are without ^ telephone service 
(currently about 170 families) , or whose use of 
it is restricted by technical difficulties 
associate^ with the service (currently ajeout 450 
families) t / 



These figures are estimates for mid^year 1^84 based on the 
permanently resident families in- the* suirvey without a telephone 
service (134) j>r with a telephone service /which has technical 
problems restricting their use of it (306) , and on the maximum 
number of permanently resident families ( 1412 ) in mid-1983 in 
NSW,QLD # NT,WA. 
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2. subsidised use of the tel^tfone* service should ensure 

) that it is not 1 distance dependent 9 to the extent that 

/ 

I "costs incurred in its use should not be related to the 

distance from home to school; 

3. a cooperative working partnership between the home tutor 
and the distance education teacher must be established 
and maintained. A clear understanding of their 
individual and interrelated roles , the need for a 
regular exchange of information, and the means by which 
this can be achieved are essential to this process; 

4. an active campaign must be mounted by schools to both 
inform and encourage home tutors to make use of this 
service; 

5. the school should ensure that it — has"5K — established 
policy on the use of this service and that both teachers 
and home tutors are informed of it. There should be no 
undue restrictions which might inhibit its effective use 
by^ either party. 

5.2.13 Existing support services have been introduced into primary 
distance education on the basis of satisfying needs arising from the 
traditional practice of the home tutor implementing the education 
program in the home-setting on behalf of the distance education teacher. 
Most, if not all, information exchanged between them has been sent by 
means of the mail services. Making these support services more 
available by reducing their 1 distance dependence 1 and by improving the 
efficiency and diversity of their delivery may provide solutions for 
some, but not all, families. 

5.2.14 Providing that certain pre-requisite conditions for their use 
are met, curriculum information, tele-tutorial support and educational 
television programs can be delivered almost instantly to the homes of 
most permanently resident families by means of modern telecommunications 
services. Other support services involving the direct personal contact 
so highly valued by home tutors and which provide excellent avenues for 
the establishment and maintenance of the cooperative working partnership 
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between home tutors and their distance education teachers will, however, 
continue to be unavailable for many home tutors. Attendance at training 
courses and school functions, and visiting the school will continue to 
favour those home tutors with children enrolled in regional distance 
primary schools. 60 too will the provison of home visits by teachers, 

5*2.15 The availability of existing support services may be increased, 
however, by a policy of decentralisation* This would provide regional 
distance primary schools in which all permanently resident isolated 
children would be enrolled. Many more of these families would have 
greater access to their schools and consequently more direct personal 
contact between distance education teachers and home tutors and isolated 
children could take place. For some very remote families, and for most 
travelling families, however, the distance from home to school may 
remain a barrier. An alternative approach may be to alter the 
traditional practices of primary distance education by enabling the 
distance education teacher to be involved more directly with the 
isolated child at the point of learning. 

S.3 A New Approach 

c 

5.3.1 Recent developments in communications technology may enable the 
distance education teacher to moire closely manage the learning 
activities of the isolated child. There are a variety of means for 
achieving this. They involve the transfer of information as electronic 
signals with delivery times generally less than one second. These 
1 electronic mailing 1 systems may ultimately replace the conventional 
mail services for the exchange of lesson materials. The equipment 
required will depend on the particular system in use but may include one 
or more of the following devices? television monitors, personal 
microcomputers, facsimile machines, video and audio recording and 
playback facilities, electronic typewriting keyboards, and so on. Most 
of the systems being developed and triallewt for use in distance 
education utilise the telephone services which provide connection „ by 
landline, microwave or radio relay facilities. For families living 
outside the range of these services the Australian satellite may provide 
the connnection between home and school » 
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5.3.2 With thm appropriate equipment installed in the family home whole 
pages of handwriting, typing f illustrations, and so on* may be 
transmitted and received almost instantly. An exchange of information 
between home and school may take place with a speed approaching that of 
a 'face to face 1 discussion, between a teacher and a pupil in a 
conventional classroom. In this manner isolation in both space and time 
may be largely overcome for many children enrolled in distance primary 
schools throughout Australia. Even so, those families without adequate 
electrical power supplies and without ready access to modern telephone 
services may be unable to participate. They include many 'travelling 1 
and 'permanently resident' families . In order to overcome thase 
obstacles, at least for the latter families, the conditions described 
above by proposals fv-ur (electrical power * supplies) and seven 

fl (tele-tutorial support; conditions) must satisfied. 

5.3.3 For the distance education teacher there may be a change in the 
natur^-xrif teaching a;vi in the requirements for curriculum materials, 'jfhe 

^^-teacher could more closely manage the isolated child** s learning 
activities by being more responsive in the short-term (perhaps on a 

m 

daily or hourly basis) . The teacher could send curriculum materials* 
(assignment sheets, illustrations, tests, etc) to a group of isolated 
children simultaneously and receive responses 'from individual children 
on completion of the work. This work could be- corrected and assessed 
and sent to the child shortly aftervards. In this way: 

. rJtid feedbac* between ho* *%nd schr^ol could enable short-term 
adjustments to be made to 'an individual child's learning; 

• diagnostic procedures could be administered to determine , the 
nature of a child's learning difficulties; 

• a tutorial service could be provided for an individual child whose 
performance (well above or below average) warranted special 
intervention Ly the teacher ,at the pbint of learning ; 

. computer-assisted learning programs could be provided as a 

supplement to daily lessons; „ 
. 'electronic libraries 1 containing reference materials in 
audio- visual, graphic and written formats could provide 
lesson-related learning resources which are otherwise! unobtainable 
or difficult to obtain, with delays of some weeks while these 
materials are sent through the conventional mail services. 
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5.3*4 For the isolated child there may be a change in the style of 
learning with a shift away from the present degree of reliance on the 
home tutor for organisational and teaching support. Weekly or daily 
lessons could be received by 'electronic mailing 1 and he completed work 
returned in the same way. The child could be directed to make, or might 
initiate, contact with the distance education teacher or an 'electronic 
library 1 . The child could participate in daily 'air* lessons, 
exchanging both audio and visual information with the teacher. A 
continuous , short-term commitment (perhaps daily) to interact directly 
with the distance education teacher ° might result in the isolated child 
developing the attitude and skills of an 'independent learner 1 in the 
home-setting. 

5.3.5 For the home tutor there may be a change in the nature of her 
role as the balance of the responsibility for teaching the child at the 
point of learning shifts to the distance education teacher. A closer 
management of the child's learning by the distance education teacher 
through 'electronic mailing* could relieve the home tutor of many of the 
concerns and worries associated with tne teaching tasks. Lack of 
experience might become less significant and the difficulty of managing 
the learning activities of a number of children simultaneously may be 
reduced. The demands on her available time might also be lessened as 
the requirements for preparation and correction of lessons are 
minimised. 

5.3.6 For distance primary schools the adoption of new forms of 
communication such as 'electronic mailing 1 will have implications not 
only for the delivery of educational services to isolated families but, 
more importantly, for the traditional practices of primary distance 
education. changes to methods of teaching and learning are to be 
expected. Existing services may require rationalisation to ensure that 
they complement rather than duplicate the benefits of new forms of 
communication. However, there may be some aspects of existing services 
which cannot be duplicated. It is unlikely that electronic 
communications can provide home tutors and isolated children with the 
highly valued benefits of socialisation provided by school camps, home 
tutor training and home visits. On the other hand closer management of 
the child* s learning activities by the distance education teacher, 
together with tutorial support services, may provide home tutors with 
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the assistance and advice which they might currently seek from school 
visits/ home visits or through written correspondence , An essential 
task for educational research is* therefore f to assist curriculum 
planners to determine more precisely the impact of new forms of 
coranuni cat ions on the methods of teaching and learning and to assist in 
identifying the future needs which educational services must be designed 
to meet. 
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APPENDIX A • 

Pro-f ormas for data collection 

1. Pupil profiles, February 1983 

2. School enrolments , 1982 
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TABLE A 



1982 



(YEARS 1-7) 





J 


F 


K 


A 


M 


j J 


J 


» A 


i s 


, 0 


i N 


■ ■■I ■! . 

D 


ENROLMENT 

(E) 


























ADMISSTXGKS 
(A) 
























TERMINATION 

m 


























TURNOVER 
(A + T) 



























Enrolment s The number of pupils on the rolls at the end of each month 
Admissions ; The number of pupils enrolled/admitted during each month 
Terminations s The number of pupils leaving/terminating during each month 
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AKALYSIS OF PUPILS WHO APPEAR ON THE ROLLS OF 
THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS/SCHOOLS OF THE AIR 
DURING FEBRUARY 1933 



Purpose of information collection s to determine the nugber and nature of those pupils who t 

U) appear on the rolls (fro© previous years) during February 1983 
Ui) enrolled/ terminated during February 1983 

Please answer all questions. If v information is not known vrite 'NX*. 



This relates to information point So 7 on the next page 
7. PUPIL'S RESIDENTIAL STATUS 

Considering the occupation of parents, purpose for enrolment* length of enrolment # previous enrolments # number 
of schools attended, etc* 

classify each pupil according to one of these categories $ 
PR - Permanently Resident e.g. station manager/owner 

™ - Travelling but Mainly Working e.g. itinerant worker, plant operator 

TP - Travelling but Mainly for Pleasure e.g. long service leave, holiday trip 

0 - Overseas 

M - Medical 

Other - please indicate 

DK - Don't Know 



Thank you for your help. 

Peter Taylor 
Research' Officer 

National Centre for Research on Rural Education 

University of Western Australia 

1983 
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Teacher's Nam©: 



Year Level (s) /Course (s) Taught: 





PUPIL 


PUPIL 


PUPIL 


1. Pupil's Name 

Sex iH/F) 
Date of birth 






t 


2. Address; Home location 
Postal 

(if different* 


■ 






3, Vear Level 
Course 

{if applicable) 




m 


...J? 


4. Date of current admission 

5* Date of termination 
(if applicable) 








6» Previous enrolments 
(if applicable) 

Date(s) 

Length (s 5 

of enrolments) 








7* Pupils Residential Status 
PR, TW, TP, 0, M, Other 
{see front sheet) 




t 

? 

i 
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National Centre for Research on Rural Education 




the uNivftsrrv of wtsnm austkaua 

NiQLANDS 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA «#H 
TELEPHONE CM) tt^mt TELEX AAUttt 




WMttrn Auttrati* 



October 31, 1983 



Dear 



The National Centre for Research on Rural Education is investigating 
possible changes in the delivery of distance education services. A 
study being conducted by Peter Taylor is considering how traditional 
primary- level correspondence school and school of the air lesson^ 
might benefit by being combined with Itinerant teacher services and i 
audio and visual lesson materials transmitted by newly developed 
communications technologies . The Departments of Education in New South 
Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and the Northern Territory are 
cooperating in this project. ! 

As part of the study we are seeking information in the participating / 
states from all parents and heme tutors/supervisors. That information 
will he helpful in providing answers about who is involved in distance / 
education and what problems have to be met in educating children at hox^e. 

7 
f 

Information will be gathered from parents and home tutors/supervisors by 
means of a widely distributed questionnaire, a copy of which is enclosed. 
I should be very grateful if you will complete and return it to me in 
the envelope provided as soon as possible, and in any event by November 
30 at the very latest. j 

I realise that some of the questions asked are sensitive and involve 
confidential information. Please accept my assurance that the question- 
naires are completely anonymous and that the research team has absolutely 
no interest in the identification of individuals. I hope you will see 
that the information we are seeking is important and necessary, £ven if 
it is of a confidential nature, f 

Please regard the completion and return of this questionnaire as very 
important . If you have any questions at all please do not hesitate to 
write or telephone (reverse charges) me or Petpr Taylor. 

Yours sincerWly 

f lf\ r • 




Derrick Tomlinson 
Director 

Enc 
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National Centre for Research on Rural Education 




THt umvmfTY OF WfST«K AUTOUUA 
WOi AMOS 
W€ST«K AUSTHALU MH 
TfUPHOttC CH) 3* ** TtUX AA§2B2 




tM*v«ri*y *f 



tttoft** Attttfifti 



SURVEY OF SUPPORT SERVICES FOR HOME SUPERVISORS/TUTORS 



INSTRUCTIONS TOR COMPLETING TOE QUESTIONNAIRE 



PLEASE READ CAREFULLY BEFORE YOU START 



1. Part A 'The Family 9 and Fart B *The Family Home* are to be 
completed by the yarent or guardian 



2- Part C 'Correspondence Lessons' 

2.1 The person who regularly supervises correspondence lessons 
(•papers') cosipletes Parts CI & C2 

2.2 The person who regularly supervises School of the Air 
'sessions (air lessons, assemblies, hobby or interest 
groi*p§) completes Part C3 



PLEASE NOTE j For Parts BSC: If there is aoie than one child 
being supervised then consider in your responses 
only the eldest child of primary school age who 
is receiving supervisio n 



Place the completed questionnaire in the envelope provided, seal 
it and post it (if possible) before 30 November 1983. No stamp 
is required. 



Thank you. 



\ 



PLEASE NOTE: 

All information supplied by you will be regarded as stiver ly confidential 
and will be used only for the purposes of this research. 
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PART A - THE FAMILY 



This is to be coapleted by the parent or guardian 



1. Please give the following information on those children who axe at home 



(©lease fi 


11 in the a 


ppropriate spaces) 




CHILD 
A 


CHILD 
B 


CHILD 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
£ 


AGE 

(years & 
months) 


Y a 


y m 


y w 


y » 


y » 


SEX 

Cm * sale 
f - female) 












YEAR LEVEL 
(1 to ?) 










• 



OFFICIAL USE 
DULY 

Col 6 
card 1 



Cola 7-26 

ml 
M 

Cots 27 - 31 
Cola 32 - 36 



2. 



3. 



If your child is enrolled in a School of the Air please indicate by placing 
a tick in the appropriate space 



School of 
the Air 


CHILD 
K 


CHILD 
B 


CHILE) 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
E 


Cairns 












Charleville 




— 1 








Kt Isa 













Are you presently employing a supervisor (eg. governess) to help with your 
child's (children's) learning? 



Yes 
Ho 



□ 
□ 



4. Are you presently employing a • hose-help* for the purpose of giving you 
more tia« to supervise your child's (children's) learning? 



Yes 

No 



□ 

□ 



(1) - (B) 

Cols 37 
Cols 42 



41 
46 



Cols 47 - 51 



Col 52 



Col 52 
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PAW A * THE FAMILY 



This is to be completed by the parent or guardian 



Cols U4 



I. 



Please give the following information on those children Who are at home and 
enrolled in The Correspondence School (K to 6) f Sydney 

(please fill in the appropriate space } 





CHILD 
A 


CHILD 
B 


CHILD 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
£ 


AGE 

(years & 
months) 


y m 


y ra 


y ft 


y ra 


t 

y m 


SEX 

(ro - male 
f - female) 






e 







2. 



Are you presently employing a supervisor {eg. governess) to help with your 
child's (children's) learning? {please tick the appropriate box) 



Ye 



3, 



Are you presently employing a 1 home-help* for the purpose of giving you more 
time to supervise your child's (children's) learning? 

(please tick the appropriate box) 

HH 



NO 



□ 



OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 

V 

Cols 5 t 6 
card 01 



Cole 7-26 



Cols 27-31 



Col 32 



Col 33 



i 
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PART A - THE FAMILY 



This is to be completed by the parent or guardian 



a~rn 



1* Pleas* give the following information cm thoae children who are at home and 
enrolled in a Decentralised Correspondence Centre or the School of the Air 
Broken Hill* (please fill in the appropriate spaces) 





CHILD 
A 


CHILD 
B 


CHILD 
C 


- CHILD 
D 


CHILD 

E 


AGE 

(years & 

months) 


y r 


y m 


y si 


y « 


y < m 


SEX 

(m - male 
f - 'female) 












YEAR :^EVEL OP 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 
(K to 6) 













2* in which school is (are) your child (children) enrolled? 

(Please indicate by placing a tick in the appropriate space) 



2.1 Decentralised 
Correspondence 
Centres 


CHILD 
A 


CHILD 
B 


CHILD 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
E 


Sourke 












Cobar 












Nyngan 












Walgett 












2.2 School of the Ai 
Broken Hill 


r 










a. which correspondence course: New South Wales? j 

2£ South Australia? j 

b. where is the schoolwork marked: S&TA Broken Kill? | 

or S.^. Correspondence School/ 



■OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 

Cols 5,6 
oard 01 



CoU 7-26 



f-2 

CoU 27-32 



Cole 32-36 



3. Are you presently employing a supervisor {eg. governess) to help with your 
child's (children's) learning? (please tick the appropriate box) 

Vesfj 
NO Q 

4. Are you presently employing a 'home -help 1 for the purpose of giving you more 
time to supervise your child's (children's) learning? 

(please tick the appropriate box) Yes Q 



(2) - (5) 

Coin 37-42 
Cole 42-46 
Cols 47-51 
Cols 52-56 

Cols 57-62 



Col 62 



Col 63 



Col 64 



Col 66 
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PART K - THE FAMILY 
This is to be completed by the parent or guardian 



Cols 1-4 

E 



Please give the following information on those children who. are at home 
and enrolled in the Distance Education Centre (Years 1 to 7} or a School 
of the Air {years 1 to i) . {please fill in the appropriate spaces) 




CHILD 
A 


CHILD 
B 


CHILD 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
E 




AGE 

{years & 
months) 


y m 


y m 


y m 


y a 


V 

y it 

■ i- 


t 


SEX 

{m - male 
j f - female) 
























;VeAr LEVEL 
{1 to 7* 
























In which school is {are) your child {children) enrolled? (pleas^ tick the 
appropriate space (s) ) ^ 

■ ■ * \ 




CHILD 

A / 


CHILD 
B 


CHILD 
C 


CHXuT 
D 


"CHILD 
E 


Distance Education 
Centre 












School of the Air • 
Wrnarvon 












Ka^ooriie 












Kimberley 












Meekatharra 












Pt Hedland 




L 









Are you presently employing a supervisor (eg* governess) to help with 
your child's {children's) learning? 



(please tick the appropriate box) 



Ves 
No 



□ 
□ 



4. Are you presently employing a •home-help' for tht purpose of giving 
you more time to supervise your child's {children's) learning? 

(please tick the appropriate box) yes 

No 



OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 

Cols 5,6 



Cola 7-26 



f»2 



CoU 27-32 
Cols 32-36 



(1) - (B) 
Cols 17-41 

Cols 42f46 

f 

Col si 47 -SI 
Cols 52-56 

Cols 57-61 

Cols 62-66 

\ 

1 

Col 67 



Col 68 
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Cola 1-4 



■ X 



1. Please give the following information on those children who are at hooe and 
enrolled in a School of the Air (include those ptcm Years 1 to 7 and in the 
Special Class (S.C.}). (please fill in the appropriate spaces) 





CHILD 
A 


CKTLP 
B 


CHILD 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
E 




y m 


— 

s; 


y a 




* 


AGE 

(years 6 
son the) 


y m 


BEX 

im - male 
f - feaale? 


/ 

/ 











YEAR LEVEL 
{S.C. or 1 to 7) 


/ M 










In which school is (are! your chijd (children) enrolled? 
< Please indicate by placing a ttdi in the appropriate space) 




School of tne 
Air 


CHILD 
A 


8 


, CHILD 
C 


CHILD 
D 


CHILD 
£ 


Alice Springs 












Katharine 













3, Are you presently employing a supervisor (eg* governess) to help with your 
child's {children's} learning? {please tick the. appropriate box) 



Ves 



□ 



4, Are you presently employing a 1 home-help* for the purpose of giving you 
more tiroe to supervise your child's (children's) learning? 

(please tick the appropriate box) , 



No 



□ 



OFFICIAL USE 
ONLZ 

Cola S t 6 
card 02 



Cots 7-26 
Cola B7-32 , 



Cols 22-28 



(1) - (S) 
Cote 27-42 
Cols 42-46 



Col 47 



Col 48 
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PART B - THE FAMILY HC £ 



This is to be collated by the parent ot guardian 



If there is more than one child being supervised then 
refer in your responses only to the eldest -child of 
primary school age who is re_g*ivii ** supervision 



Cole 1-S 



1. Which of the following best describes your family home? 

^ (please tick the appropriate box) 

^ a. mobile dwelling PI 

teg, caravan, boat, campervan) — * 

b. permanent dwelling 



(eg. hemes tead, house , flat) Q 



c. temporary dwelling 
teg. shed, tent) 



2, 



How long have you lived at your present address? 

(please fill in the appropriate space) 

m years 

° or months 

or weeks 



How far from your home is. 



, (please fill in the appropriate spaces) 



a. 



the school to which you send your 
child's correspondence lessons? 
( Primary Correspondence School) 



the nearest government school 
offering courses at the appropriate 
level for your child? 



by road 



OR by air if this is 
your usual means 
transport 



miles 



or 



kins 



miles 



or 



kms 



miles 



or 



kms 



miles 



or 



kms 



4, Where in the home are correspondence lessons usually done? 

(please tick the appropriate box) 



a. in a special room used only for schoolwork (ie* schoolroom) 

b. in part of a room with a space set aside and furnished as a 
permanent schoolwork area (eg. child's bedroom) 

c. in part of a room at a table that is used for other purposes 
as well (eg. kitchen table) 

d. somewhere else (please describe 



□ 
□ 

□ 



OFFICIAL USE 

Col 6 
card 2 

1 

Col ? 



Cols 8,9 
Cols 10,12 
Cols 12,13 



Cols 14-16 
Cols 17-19 

Cols 20-22 

Cols 23-25 



Col 26 



IIC 
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5. Khmt is the main source of electrical povtr in vour ho—? 

{pleas* tick the appropriate box) 

^--—^ a* we don't have electrical pcwer * 

b. tht State/Territory public 240 volt system 



□ 
□ 



c. , 240 volt generator - naming continuously 
during waking hours 

d* 240 volt generator - operated aainly in the evening | { 
and aorning, but whenever needed during the day 

e. 240 volt generator - operated only in the evening [ — { 
, and aoraing _ _ * 



£ . other (please describe 



□ 



6. How often is your mail delivered to you or collected i*y you? (in good weather) 

(please tick the appropriate box) 

a. every weekday ["] 

b. 2 or 3 times aweekQ 

c. once a' week 

d. once a fortnight 

e* once a month £^ 

1 m How long does it normally take from the tiro you mail work to the P.C«S* for 
marking until you receive it back? 

(please fill in the appropriate space) 



weeks OR 



days 



7.1 What is the longest time it can take due to 'bad* weather? 
(ie. the wet season, rain, flood, storms, etc*) 

(please tick the box or fill in the 
appropriate space) 

a • does not take any longer f~| 

b. weeks OR days 



7,2 What is the town and postcode of your postal address? 
eg. Dongara ["i" 5 { 2 ( 5 { 



(town) 



(postcode) 



(town) 



CUD 

(postcode) 



Col 27 



6 



Col 28 



Cols 29-30 



01 



Cols 22-32 



Cols 33-36 



(postcode) 
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8. Is a telepbooe tyour tarn or t —one else**} available for you to ust 
in coftBactiee vith your child* s co rresrcnd s nc s education? 
('telephone* include: public or private telephone* radio telephone, 
outpoet radio) (pleas* tick the appropriate box) 

a. readily available - I can use it whenever I want to Q 

b. rot readily available * Z can use it but not always when I want toj~"J 

c. not available Q 
IF 'not available j^j ' PLEASE GO TO PART C (page S) 



8.1 Do you use the telephone to contact the Primary Correspondence School? 

{please tick the appropriate box) 



Yes Q 

*> □ 



IF 'ftoj^ | GO TO QCESTIOK 8.3. DO NOT AKSWER QUESTION 8,2 



8.2 is your use of the telphone to contact the P.C.S. restricted by any of 
the following? (You say tick aore than one box} 



a. difficulties in getting access to a telephone 
(eg. distance to telephone, limits on use, etc.) 

b. the cost of a telephone call 

c. difficulties in hearing or being heard clearly 

d. difficulties in using a party line 
(eg. delays , privacy, etc.) 

e* delays in being connected by the operator 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

f . limits by the operator on the length of a telephone call ft 

f ■ 

— □ 



g . other (please state 



j SOW GO TO PART C (page 5) 



2 
2 
3 



1 
2 



1 
2 
2 

4 

S 

7 



8.3 Why do you not use the telephone to contact the P.C.S.? 
(You stay tick more than one box) 

a. because I don't feel a need to 

b. because of the cost of a telephone call 

c. because of difficulties in getting access to a telephone 
(eg. distance to telephone, limits on use} 

d. because of delays in being connected by the operator 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

e. because of difficulties in using a party line £^ 
{eg. delays, privacy, etc.) 

f. because I prefer to use the School of the Air transceiver [' | 

g. because of difficulties in hearing or being heard clearly j | 

h. other reasons (please state Q 



1 
2 



4 
5 

6 
? 



0 
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PASS C - COIffiSSPOKQESCE LESSORS 

Ci ~ Supervision 



This is to be completed by the person who regularly supervises the correspondence 
lessons ( 'papers * ) 

PLEASE NOTE: If you supervise more than one child then refer in your responses only 
to the eldest child off primary school age who is receiving supervision . 



1. What is your relationship to the child you supervise? 

(please tick the appropriate box) - 

a. mother 

b. father 

c . brother/sister 
d« employed supervisor (eg, governess | | 
e* other (please describe j j 



□ 
□ 
□ 



OFFICIAL USi 
ONLY 



> 



2, For how long have you been supervising correspondence lessons? 

(please fill in the appropriate space) 



weeks 



or 
or 



months 



_years 



3. 



How confident do you feel when supervising the child's learning? 

a. confident all of the time 



□ 



b. confident most of the time 

c. confident only same of the tiaef""[ 

d. never confident 



Col 41 



Cola 42,43 
Cols 44,45 
Cole 46,4? 



Col 48 
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Supervising T*»k» , ^ 

4*1 How such does each of the following 



supervising tasks worry you? 
tick the appropriate boxes} ' 

WORRIES WORRIES DOES NOT 
ME A LOT - ME A WORRY KEf 
, f . LITTLE / 



a. 


judging the standard of the child *s 
schoolwork 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


recognising whether the child has a 
learning difficulty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


judging the seriousness of any _ 

learning" difficulty " 


□ 


o 


Q 


d. 


knowing how to help the child 
overcome a learning difficulty 


□ 


,□ 


□ 


e. 


finding sufficient tixae to 
supervise the child's learning 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f . 


judging how much help to give the 
child 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. 


knowing what to expect of the 
child for his/her age 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h . 


knowing how much time to spend on 
each activity 


□ 


□ 


□ 




How much does each of the following worry you? 

(please tick the appropriate boxes) 




DOES NOT 
APPLY 
TO ME 


WORRIES 
ME A LOT 


WORRIES 
ME A 
LITTLE 


DOES N 
WORRY 


a* 


not being trained to supervise Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


being both parent and PI 
supervisor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c* 


not being regarded as a 

* real 1 teacher by the child 


□ 


□ 






having a teacher (s) who is r— t 
(are) largely unaware of LJ 
the home circumstances 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(V IB) (3) 

Col 49 
Col 50 
Col 51 

Col SB 

Col 53 
Col 54 

Col 55 

Col 56 



(1) - (4) 

Col 57 
Col 58 

Col 59 

Co:, eo 
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4*3 what extent doe* twhof tfca following W j^*^* ^ 

{please tick the appropriate 



APPLIES TO A APPLIES TO 
LARGE QmKT SOME EXTEKT 



DOES HOT 
APPLY 



a» I feel isolate with «y 
supervising worries 

b. X tend to blase ayself when the 
child is slow to learn 

c, I feel »left out* of the teacher's 
contents on the child's work 

<*. X feel that the P^C.S. d^ j»t . . 
adequately support ae as a 
supervisor 

e. I aa not certain what the P.C+S* 
expects of at as a supervisor 



4.4 Which (if any) of the following problems do you have when supervising 
the correspondence lessons? (You may tick more than one box) 

a. I don't have any problems with the i . 
correspondence lessons 1 i 

b. explaining them to the child [ ] 

c. making them interesting for the child [ ] 

d. adapting then to the child's ability 1 j 

e. understanding them myself 



□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 61 


□ 




□ 


Col 62 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 63 


D 


□ - 


□ 


~Cot 64 




□ 


a 


Col 65 



f • carrying out the instructions/ 
processes 

g. getting the required books and 
materials 

h* other problem (s) (please describe 



□ 
□ 
□ 



4.5 Comments - please use this space if you wish to make any further conroents 
regarding problems of supervising the correspondence lessons 



(V (2) (3) 



Col 66 



8 
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part c - ooiaabpoiffii^ lessens 

C2 * Support frees the School 



This It to be coeqpleted by the person who regularly supervises the 
correspondence lessons* 

PLEASE NOTE: If you supervise more than one child, then refer in 
your responses only to tAe eldest child of primary 
school age receiving supervision 



1. Making contact with the Primary Gorrespondence School - - 

1.1 Rave you requested help fro© the P.C.S. this year {since January 1983) 
over som aspects of the correspondence lessons? 

{Please tick the appropriate box) 

Ves □ 

No Q 



IF 'No p| 1 GO TO QUESTION 1*5 (page 9) , DO NOT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 1,2, 1.3 and 1.4 



1.2 Please indicate the number of times you have made contact with the 
P.C.S. in each of the following ways..* 

(since January 1983) (place a tick in the appropriate spaces] 



a. visited the school 



b. wrote letter/note 



c. made telephone call 



used the School of 
the Air transceiver 



other (please 
describe 



never once 



2 or 3 
times 



about 

once/ 
axmth 



about 
once/ 
fortnight 



about 
once/ 
week 



several 

times/ 

week 



(2) (B) ($) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



(?) 



Col 6? 



(1) - (?) 

Col 68 
Col 69 

Col 70 
Col 71 

Col 72 
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1.3 How audi help h*m the P.C.S* able to give you when you contacted it? 

Cpissss tick the appropriate boxes) 



Did not 
request 
this sort 
of help 

teaching/Ieatraing difficulties 

(eg. unsuitability of corres- 
pondence lessons, child's r~j 
learning difficulty, advice on J 1 * 
teaching ideas, etc.) 



b. 



organisational problems 

(eg* arrangement for travel 
away, lack of books or 
materials to complete a 
lesson 9 etc.) 



□ 



A lot of 
help 



A little 
help 



Ko 
help 



□ □ □ 



(1) - (4) 



Col 72 



□ □ □ 



1,4 Coiaaents ^ please use this space if you wish to cement further on 
making contact with the P.C.S. 



Col ?4 



| NOW GO TO QUESTION 2 (page 10) DO NOT ANSVnSgrQOESTIOKS 1»5> 1,6) 

PLEASE AMSWSR QUESTIONS 1.5 and 1.6 IF YOUR ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.1 
WAS *tfo{3 1 

1.5 Why have you not requested help from the P.C.S. this year? 

(you may tick more than one box) 

a* I did not need any help 



b. I received help from other supervisors 

c, it would take too long to get a reply 1 — I 
from the school — 



d. I felt that the school could not help Q 

□ 

f . other (please describe f j 



e. theF.c.S. has not encouraged me to 
contact it for help 



2 
2 

S 

4 
5 



Col 7S 



J 
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1.6 Ccwaents - pXease use this space if you wish to consent further on 
your answer £s 5 to question 1.5 



2. Home Visits * 

2.1 Kow often has the child been visited at heme this year {since January 
1983) (OFFICIAL SCHOOL VISITORS ONLY) 

(Place a tick in the appropriate spaces) 



2.2 



a. by the teacher who corrects 
the correspondence lessons? 



b. by the child f ^ air- lesson 
teacher 

(School of the Air only}? 



c. 
d. 



by an itinerant teacher? 



by another teacher ? 



never 



once 



twice 



3 

times 



more than 
3 times 



IF ' never 0 1 FOR a, b, c, & d, GO TO QUESTION 2.4 (page 11) 
DO NOT ANSWER QUESTIONS 2.2, 2.3 



How useful was (were) the home visit (s) for each of the following. 

(please tick the appropriate boxes) 



Cols J - 5 

EH EE 



Col 6 
Card 3 



(1) - <&) 

Col 7 

Col 8 

Col 9 
Col 10 







Very 
Useful 


Useful 


Not 
Useful 


a) 


(2) 


a. 


advising you on supervising the child? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


11 


b. 


informing you about the child's progress? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


12 


c. 


giving you a feeling of support? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


13 


d. 


assisting the child with schoolwork? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


14 


e. 


giving the child extra educational 
activities (eg. games, drama, .crafts, 
physical education)? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


U 


f. 


informing the teacher about the 
home environment? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


16 


g. 


establishing personal contact between 
the teacher and the child? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


1? 


h. 


enabling the teacher to assess any 
learning difficulties? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 


18 



9 
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2*3 Comtnts • pit** us* tfcis space if you wish ts content further on 
why you do/do not find hoae visits useful. . . 



GO TO QUESTION 2.5 {page 11) DO NOT A^SiffiR^JESTION 2,4 




PLEASE ANSWER QUESTION 2,4 IF YOUR ANSWERS TO QUESTION 2.1 
WERE ALL 'never 2 • 

2.4 you have not had a hone visit since January 1983 because-.. 

(you ©ay tick more than one box) 



a, 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



you do not want one Q 
none was arranged | | 

it was not convenient fl 
the child has only recently been enrolled! \ 



other (please describe 



□ 



) 



NOW GO TO QUESTION 2.5 



\ 

2.5 which type of teacher would you prefer for a hone-visit? (Please 
consider the ty pes of teachers *nd not individual personalities} 

(please tick the appropriate box) 



a. I do not want a home visit 

b. the teacher who corrects the child's 
correspondence lessons 

c. the child's air-lesson teacher 

(School of the Air 

only) 

d. an itinerant teacher 

e. another teacher {please specify 



□ 



□ 
□ 



i 

2 
S 
4 
S 



2 

\2 



4 
5 



Col 19 



Col 20 



9 
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2.6 



pitas* us* this space if you wish to 
want/do not want a home visit 



it on why you 



3. Supervisor Training 

3.1 Have you attended a supervisors' meeting, conference or seminar 
during the last two years {1985 and 1983)? 

(please tick the appropriate box) 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

e . more than 3 times j ) 



a. no 

b . once 

c. twice 

d. three times 



IP *no 21 * GO TO QUESTION 3.4 (page 13) DO NOT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 3.2 and 3.3 



3.2 How useful was (were) the meeting (s) for each of the following... 

Cplease tick the appropriate boxes) 



Very 
Useful 



Ufeful Not 

Useful 



a. meeting with other supervisors with 
concerns similar to mine 

b. learning what to expect from the 
child for his/her age 

c . understanding the aims of the 
correspondence lessons 



□ 
□ 
□ 



d. picking up techniques for supervision Q 

e. making me more confident as a supervisor j^J 

f . giving me the opportunity to register r~l 
opinions about the correspondence lesson^—* 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



Col 21 



(1) (2) (S) 

Col 22 
Col 23 

Col 24 

Col 25 
Col 26 
Col 2? 



9 
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3,3 Coaewrit - please use this space if you wish to cosswnt on why you 

did/did not find the meeting <s) helpful 



SOW GO' TO QUESTION 4 (page 14 J DO NOT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 3.4. 3.5 



PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 3.4, 3.5 IF YOUR ANSWER TO QUESTION 
3.1 WAS 'nog] • 

3,4 Why have you not attended a meeting for supervisors during the last 
two years (1982 and 1983) ? (You stay tick more than one box) 



a» ' r l did not wish to attend 



□ 



b. I wished to go but was prevented by t— i 
circumstances (eg. illness, weather, etcjLJ 



c m none was organised 

d. X could not afford the costs 

e. other (please describe 



n 
i * 

□ 

•D 



2 

3 
4 
5 



Col 28 



3.5 Comment - please use this space if you wish to comment on why you would/ 
would not like to attend a supervisors' meeting 
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\ 



4. Corrected Itfioiii rttura»d by tee P.C.S. t including written cowaents ana 

teacher tapes) 

4.1 Kow useful are the corrected lessons fro© the P.C.S. for. . . 

{please tick the appropriate boxes) 



a. keeping the child interested in -his/her 
- school work? 

b, helping the child overcome any learning 
difficulties 

c . advising: you about- supervising -the-chi-14- 

d. providing the child with a reward for 
his/her achievement (s) 

e. informing you of the child's progress 



4.2 Comments - please use this space if you would like to make any 

further comments on corrected lessons returned by the 
school 



Very 
Useful 


Useful 


Not 
Useful 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 29 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 30 


□ 
□ 


o 

□ 




Co l 31 


□ 


Col 32 


□ 




□ 


Col 33 



5. m other School Services, 

5.1 How helpful are the following school services to you in supervising 
. the chi Id* s learning ° (please tick the appropriate boxes) 



a* set of supervisor's guidelines 
(eg. supervisors* handbook) 

b. regular printed information 
from the school (eg. P-C.S. 
newsletter) 

c. supervisors' air session 
(School of the Air only) 

d. school camps t excursions, 
mini-schools, activity days, 
etc . 

e. video cassette tapes supplied 
by the school 

f„ audio cassette tapes supplied 
by the school 



We do 
not h£ve 
this 


Very 
Helpful 


Helpful 

0 


Not 

Helpful 


(2) - (4) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


Col 34 


□ 


□ 




□ 


Col 3S , 


□ 


□ 




□ 


Col 36 


□ 


□ 




□ 


Col 37 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 38 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Col 39 
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: ^Mf c - cot UttSPO M D aiCK ussows 

C3 - SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

Thit to b* ec*api*te<I iff the child is enrolled in a School off the Air, 
by the who r^mOjurlv supervises the ai/. lessons , 

WLEfcS* fciOTE: Iff ypu svytrvise osre than one child refer in your responses 
only to the . g 35est erfrild of primary school age receiving 
sugecvisioa. 



i. What -1% y\ux relaticnjhip to the ^hild? 

e 'plear>v tick the appropriate box) 

a, ndth^r Q 

b. fat* ar Q 
c brtr-thar/s is t«;r Q 
4. ea?oloy^d supervisor (eg. f/overnegs>ri 



e. other iplttse specify 



□ 



5 



cor 40 



) 



yuality t?t radio rjception during air lesson s 

« > .eas* •..icf. the a^propi iate bo^.es) 



ALWA'fS USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY NEVES 



4, ostein can the child hetv 



the Scbo 3l t»f Air clearly? 

□ * □ □ □ □ 



b. Hew rften £an th^ Sch >1 of 
the Air ,h^ar the chi . j 
I c^eavly? 



e> How ^ften ren the cWld h«ar 
gogt; of ^is/lwr clduataater* 
clearly? 



(1) - (S) 
Col 41 

Col 42 
Col 42 



2.1 Ccnuo^Hts - jT.ecsu rse tt.is cpaee it" you would like to comment further 
oh this quali ty of. radio reception during contact with the 
School or tiu. Air 
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3. School of Jim Air Servict 



3*1 The School of the Air may provide the child with a number of services. 
How much benefit to the chi ld is each of the following*..? 

(please tick the appropriate boxes) 

NOT 

PROVIDED 



3.2 



a. daily contact with other 
children 

b. assistance with his/her 
correspondence lessons 

c. worthwhile activities add- 
itional to correspondence 
lessons 

d. participation in a hobby 
or interest group 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



LARGE 
BENEFIT 


SOME 
BENEFIT 


NO 

BENEFIT 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ □ □ 



The School of the Air may provide the supervisor of the correspondence 
lessons with a number of services. Hew much benefit to the supervisor 
of the correspondence lessons is each of the following.*.? 

(please tick the appropriate boxes) 



NOT 

PROVIDED 



a. radio contact with other 
supervisors 

b. advice or guidance on super- 
vising the correspondence 
lessons 

c. information about worthwhile 
activities additional to 
correspondence lessons 

d. radio contact with a teacher 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



LARGE 
BENEFIT 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



SOME 
BENEFIT 

□ 

□ 
□ 



NO 
BENEFIT 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(1) - (4) 
Col 44 
Col 45 
Col 46 

Col 47 



(1) - (4) 
Col 48 
Col 49 
Col 50 

Col SI 



Comments - 



please use this space if you wish to corament further on the 
services provided by the School of the Air . 
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APPENDIX C 

Response Rates to Survey 



141 « ^ 
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Return Rate of Survey of Home Tutors - February 24, 1984 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


SENT 


RETURNED 


DEC PR 


81 


52 (64%) 


DEC TR 


69 


56 (81%) 


SOTA 






Carnarvon 


22 


18 (82%) 


Kimberley 


24 


18 (75%) 


Kalgoorlie 


32 


27 (84%) 


Pt Kedland 


14 


14 (100%) 


Meekatharra 


34 


30 (88%) 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA Total 


276 


216 (78%) 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


- 




CS PR 


199 


161 (81%) 


CS TR 


83 


45 (54%) 


DCU Walgett 


15 


14 (93%) 


DCU Cobar 


20 


13 (65%) 


Nyngan 


10 


5 (50%) 


DCU Bourke 


30 


23 (77%) 


SOTA Broken Hill 


93 


88 (95%) 



NEW SOUTH WALES Total 450 351 (78%) 
QUEENSLAND 

NON-SOTA PR 340 160 (47%) 

TR 89 47 (53%) 

SOTA * s 

Cairns 150 116 (77%) 

Charleville 200 180 (90%) 

Mt isa 115 84 (73%) 

QUEENSLAND Total 894 587 (66%) 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 

Alice Springs SOTA 71 50 (70%) 

Katherine SOTA 109 73 (67%) 

NORTHERN TERRITORY TOTAL 180 123 (68%) 

TOTAL SURVEY 1800 1276 (71%) 

Adjustments for non-valid returns, and errors in 
questionnaires sent: 

ad justed total return rate; 1226 

1681 
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APPENDIX D 



Population Analyses $ February 1983 

1. New South Wales 

2. Queensland 

3. Western Australia 

4. Northern Territory 
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i. m rariL jokkjsxob or wm soots muni . 

1,1 Total terol— nt» 

Data provided by each school indicate the total enrolments of the 
distance primary schools of New South Wales in July 1982 « They are 
presented in Tables lA f IB and 1C* 

TABLE 1A; The Correspondence School - Total Enrolments - July 19S2 

Pre-School Infants Dept Primary Dept Total 
54 230 280 564 

510 



TABLE IB: Broken Hill School of the Air - Total Enrolments - 
Term 2 # 1982 



Infants Dept Primary Dept Total 

NSW Correspondence 

Course 66 42 108^ 

SA Correspondence 

Course 14 33 47 



Total 


80 


75 


155 


TABLE 1C: 


Decentralised Correspondence Units - Total 
JuJy 1982 


Enrolments - 




Infants Dept 


Primary Dept 


Total 


Bourke 


24 


21 


45 


Cobar 


10 


14 


24 


Nyngan 


9 


5 


14 


Walgett 


14 


11 


25 



Total 57 51 108 



Observations {Tables 1A, IB, 1C) 

1. There were 827 pupils enrolled in distance primary schools in New 
South Wales in July 1982. 



9 
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2* Of these 82? pupil* about 6S per cent {564 pupils) were enrolled in 
the Correspondence School, Sydney; 19 per cent (155 pupils) were 
enrolled in Broken Hill School of the Air* 13 per cent (108 pupils) 
iters enrolled in the four decentralised correspondence units in the 
north of New South Wales* 

3. Of the four correspondence units , Bourke had the largest enrolment 
-of 45 pupils and Nyngan the smallest with 14 pupils. 

1.2 Residential Statue 

Data from individual teacher returns indicate the residential status of 
pupils comprising the total enrolments of the distance primary 
departments of New South Hales in February 1983. These are presented in 
Table 2. For the terms used to characterise the residential status of 
pupils see chapter 2, 



TABLE 2: Residential Status - February 1983 



Primary Department 2 
Permanently Travelling Overseas Special Total 

« Resident for work for pleasure 

Correspondence 



School 


304 


56 


80 


170 


17 


627 






440 










Broken Hill 














School of the Air 


141 


J 0 


0 


NA 


NA 


141 


Correspondence Units 














Bourke 


30 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 


30 


Cobar 


25 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 


25 


Nyngan 


8 


.. 1 


0 


NA 


NA 


9 


Walgett 


23 


1 


0 


NA 


NA 


24 



83 



NB: 1. NA: Not App.l* ~4ble 

2. Special: Medical, Adult, Other 



Observations (Table 2) 

1. Broken Hill School of the Air served a pupil population which was 
comprised entirely of 1 permanently resident 1 pupils. Its target 
population was 141 pupils. 

2. There was a predominance of 1 permanently resident 1 pupils in the 
populations of the four correspondence units, with only two pupils 
being classed as 'travelling for work 1 . The target population of 
the combined correspondence units was 88 pupils . 

3. The Primary Department of the Correspondence School consisted of 627 
pupils of whom 440 pupils comprised the target population. Of 
these, 69 per cent (304 pupils) were 1 permanently resident 1 and 31 
per cent (136 pupils) were 1 travellers* . The •travellers 1 consisted 
of 56 pupils •travelling for work 1 and 80 pupils travelling for 
pleasure * . 
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1.2 IteAH XAJftfffclfc of yiir nTMrtf 

Data from individual teacher returns indicate the lengths of enrolment 
of pupils in the target populations of the primary departments of the 
distance primary schools of New South Wales in February 1983. 

\ 

1*3.1 For purposes of comparison the 'mean lengths of enrolment* for 
each age-level in each school were calculated and standardised and a 
• theroetical maximum mean length of enrolment* was projected. These 
analyses are presented in Tables 3A f 3B f and 3C and displayed in Figure 
3.2 (chapter 3) • \ 

Standarised Length of Enrolment. Pupils in New South Wales are 
admitted to the infants department of primary schools in the month 
in which they turn 5.0 years of age. In the Correspondence school 
a pupil whose length of enrolment exceeds the time elapsed since 
s/he turned 5.0 years of age was necessarily enrolled in the 
pre-school class f prior to being assigned to the infants 
department. Calculations of mean length of enrolment per age- level 
for the Correspondence School have been standardised so that the 
maximum length of enrolment of any pupil refers to the time elapsed 
since that pupil was admitted to the infants department at age 5.0 
years. Broken Hill School of the Air and the decentralised 
correspondence units do not have pre-school classes. Lengths of 
enrolment were therefore not standardised in these cases. 

Theoretical ^tmwtf* aean length of enrolment. This measurement 
reflects a theoretically stable school population containing pupils 
in each successive age-level who have been enrolled continuously 
(that is 'continuous enrolments 1 ) since reaching the age of 5.0 
years. The following table demonstrates how it was projected. 

Age-Level 5-5.11 6-6.11 7-7.11 8-8.11 9-9.11 10-10.11 11-11.11 12.12.11 
(in years) 

Midpoint 
(Average age 

in years) 5.6 6.6 7.6 8.6 9.6 10.6 11.6 12.6 

"Theoretical 
Max 1 (in 

months) ' 6 18 30 42 54 66 78 < 90 



The resultant straight line graph of 1 theoretical max 1 versus 'age 
level 1 indicates a stable pupil population arid provides a benchmark 
against which the (standardised) mean lengths of enrolment of the 
various age levels of the schools may be compared. 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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TABLE 3A: Correspondence School 

Mean Lengths of Enrolments - February 1983 



No of Pupils % of Target Mean Length Standardised Mean 
Population of Enrolment Length of Enrolmt 











(montns) 


5-5 11 


W 9 

r 




Si Q 




6-6.11 


62 


14 It 


ft o 




7-7. 11 


67 


If* 2* 

13 # St M 


1^ « £ 


p 


8-8.11 


63 


14.3% 


14.7 


14.7 


9-9.11 


66 


15.0% 


17.6 


17.6 


lU-iO . 11 


50 


* % mm. 

11.4% 


13.9 


13.9 


11-11.11 


48 


10.9% 


15.8 


15.8 


12-12.11 
M 1 


13 
4 


2.9% 
1.0% 


12.2 


12.2 


Total 


440 

P 


100% 






TABLE 3B: 


Broken Hill School of the Air 

Mean Lengths of Enrolment - February 1983 


M 




No of Pupils 


% of Target 
Population 


Mean Length 
of Enrolment 









{141 pupils) 


(months) 


5-5.11 


32 


22.7% 


5.9 


6-6.11 


19 


13.5% 


17.5 


7-7.11 


20 


14.2% 


25.9 


8-8.11 


21 


14.9% 


36.7 


9-9.11 


12 


8.5% 


37.1 


10-10.11 


17 


12.1% 


52.6 


U-11.11 


14 


9.9% 


SO. 6 


12-12.11 


1 


0.7% 


53.0 


M 1 


5 


3.5% 





Total 141 100% 

NbI M ir i No data on lengths of enrolment. " ~ 

Footnote: In Table 3A the 'stdfedardised mean length of enrolment 1 
differed from ^he # mean length of enrolment 1 only for the age groups 
5-5. 11 1 6-6-11. This indicates an absence of pupils in other age-levels 
who had been enrolled in the pre-school class suggesting that very few 
pre-school pupils continue their enrolments into the primary departments 
of the Correspondence School. 
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TABLE 3C: TJecantraliMd Cw**«poaai!*e* Cidt* {eeabiiwa) 
Mean Lengths of Enrolment - February 1983 





Np of Pupils % of Target 
Population 
(88 pupils) 


Mean Length 
of Enrolment 
(month?) 




5-5.11 


13 


J 12.5% 


4.9 




6-6.11 


16 


. 18.2% 


13.1 




7-7.11 


11 


12.5% 


14.5 




8-8.11 


19 


21.6% 


26.0 




9-9.11 


12 


13.6% 


28.2 




10-10,11 


/ 


ft n* 


21.9 




11-11.11 


7 


8 0% 


32.7 




12-12.11 


2 


2.3% 


8.5 




M l 
H 


3 


3.3% 






Total 


88 


100% 






MB: M : 


No data on 


lengths of enrolment 






Obser tfat 


ions {Tables 


3A,3B, 3C) 







1. The largest divergence from the 'theoretical max* is shown by the 
Correspondence School. The divergence increases with the higher age 
levels, indicating that successively higher age levels comprise 
smaller proportions of pupils who have been enrolled continously 
since the age of 5.0 years. A large •turnover rate' of enrolments 
would be necessary to achieve this degree of instability in the 
pupil population of the Correspondence School. 

2. The smallest divergence from the 'theoretical max 1 is demonstrated 
by Broken Hill School of the Air. Although the divergence increases 
with the higher year levels this may not be of significance due to 
the small number of pupils in the highest age levels. The pupil 
population of the school of the air is the most stable in terms of 
retention of 'continuously* enrolled pupils. This indicates a low 
•turnover rate 1 of enrolments. 

3. The pupil population of the combined correspondence units is 
indicated as being more tins table than that of the school of the air/ 
but less so than that of the Correspondence School. Ignoring th^ 
spurious effects of the 2% of pupils in age Revels 12-12 ♦ 11, there 
is evidence of a slightly increasing divergence with an increase in 
age levels. The correspondence units would require a •turnover 
rate 1 in excess of that of the school of the air but smaller than 
that of the Correspondence School to create the apparent instability 
in its pupil population. 

4. Generally Broken Hill School of the Air appears to retain its pupils 
for a longer time than the correspondence units which, in turn, 
generally retain their pupils for longer than the Correspondence 
School . 
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1.3.2 to order t© con fir* the findings about the -relative stabilities 
of the target populations the number of • continuous enrolments was 
calculated for each age level. Thie analysis is presented in Table 4 
and displayed in Figure 3.3, chapter 3. 'Continuous 1 enrolments are 
those pupils who have been enrolled at least since the age of 5.0 years. 

TABLE 4: •Continuous' Enrolments - February 1983 



Age Level 



Correspondence Sch. 



Broken Hill 
School of the Air 



Correspondence Units 
(combined) 





Continuously Age Level 
Enrolled Total 


Continuously 
Enrolled 


Age Level 
Total 


Continuously 
Enrolled 


Age Level 
Total 


6-6.11 


20 (32%) 


62 


16 


(84%) 


19 


7 


(44%) 

i, 


16 


7-7.11 


11 (16%) 


67 


12 


(60%) 


20 


2 


(18%) 


11 


8-8.11 


8 (13%) 


63 


13 . 


(62%) 


21 


4 


(21%) 


19 


9-9.11 


8 (12%) 


66 


6 


(50%) 


12 


1 


( 8%) 


12 


10-10.11 


3 (6%) 


50 


7 


(41%) 


17 


1 


(14%) 


7 


11-11.11 


1 (2%) 


48 


6 


(43%) 


14 


1 


(14%) 


7 


12-12.11 


0 


13 


0 




1 


0 




• 2 s 


Total 


51 

(11.6%) 


369 
(440/100%) 


60 
(42 


104 

.6%) (141/100%) 


16 74 
(18.1%) (88/100%) 



NB: All percentages are of age level totals. ~~ 
Observations (Table 4, Figure 3.3) 

1. The pupil population of Broken Hill School of the Air comprised the 
largest proportion of •continuous' enrolments compared with those of 
the Correspondence School and the combined correspondence units. 
The correspondence units contained only a slightly larger proportion ' 
of 'continuous' enrolments than the Correspondence School. 



2. The •continuous 1 enrolments were distributed throughout all 
^age-levels (£.0-6.11 to 12.0-12.11) with the school of the air 

having consistently larger proportions of •continuous' enrolments 
across all age levels. 

3. The proportions of 'continuous 1 enrolments per age level generally 
decreases with an increase in the age levels for all schools. 

It should be noted that the small numbers of pupils in the higher 
age-levels of the correspondence units reduce the significance of any 
differences with the other schools. 
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1.4.1 Date fxom individual schools 1 enrolment records indicate the 
degree of stability of- total enrolments of the distance primary schools 
of« New south Wales during the year of 1982. The period March to 
November was chosen for analysis in order to avoid fluctuations in 
enrolments at the beginning and end of the year. Analyses of monthly 
enrolments and monthly enrolment changes are presented in Tables 5 to 7 
and displayed in Figure 3.4 in chapter 3. 



TABLE 5: Enrolments at the end of each Month - 1982 





Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul 


Aug 


Sep 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Average 




























Enrolment 




























(Mar-Nov) 


Correspond* 




























ence School 


535 


458 


470 


487 


517 


536 


532 


533 


515 


530 


518 


519 


515.3 


Broken Hill 




























School- of 




























the Air 


125 


150 


150 


149 


148 


150 


151 


144 


157 


158 


157 


124 


151.6 


Correspond 




> 
























ence Units 




























(combined) 


94 


101 


102 


104 


105 


108 


108 


114 


116 


118 


121 


106 


110.7 



Observations (Table 5, Figure 3*4) 



1. Between March and November 1982 the average enrolment of the 
Correspondence School (Infant + Primary Departments) was 515.3 
pupils. This was more than three times larger than the average 
enrolment for the school of the air (151.6 pupils) and more than 
four times larger than that of the combined correspondence units 
(110.7 pupils) . 

2. During this period the enrolments of the Correspondence School 
varied to a much greater extent than those of the school of %he air 
and the combined correspondence units. The enrolments of the latter 
two varied by similar but relatively small amounts . 

The following terms have been used to characterise enrolment changes: 

'Admissions' (A) - the number of pupils who were enrolled in 

(admitted) to the school during each month of 
1982. 

•Terminations' (T) - the number of pupils who left (terminated from) 

the school during each month of 1982. 

'Turnover 1 (A * T) - the total number of admissions and terminations 

for the school during each month of 1982. 

NB*. Care must be exercised in the use of this 
term as a turnover figure may include a pupil who 
has been admitted and terminated and has 
consequently been counted twice. This may be the 
case more particularly when using an annual 
turnover figure. 
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*WH* 6A: Correspondence School - Moatiiiy * fiatoiMnt chances - 1982 



• 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov 


Her 

few 


Average 














f i 




vnange 


















Mar-Nov 
















(A) 


_ 


78 


75 49 


61 


36 


50 48 21 2Q 




4 / »o 


Terminations 


















(T) 


96 


58 


63 32 


41 


17 


46 47 3 34 51 


60 


37a 


TABLE 6B; Broken 


Hill 


School of 


the Air - 


-J 

Monthly Enrolment Changes 


- 1982 . " ■ 




Jan 


Feb 


Mar Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov 


Dec 


Average 


















Change 


Admissions 
















Mar -Nov 


(A) 




25 


0 2 


0 


2 


1 1 13 l n 


0 


2.2 


Terminations 


















(T) 




0 


0 3 


1 


0 


0 8 0 0 1 


33 


1.4 



TABLE 6C: Correspondence Units {combined) - Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 





Jan Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul 


Aug 


Sep 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Average 


























Change 


Admissions 
























Mar -Nov 


(A) 


9 


2 


3 


2 


6 


2 


8 


2 


2 


5 


5 


3,6 


Terminations 


























(T) 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


20 


1.3 



Observations (Tables 6A, 6B, 6C, Figure 3.4) 

1. The Correspondence School's admission rate, between March and 
November 1982, was eight times higher than that of the school of the 
air and the correspondence units combined. 

2. The Correspondence School's termination rate, during the same 
period, was almost fourteen times higher than that of the school of 
the air and the correspondence units combined. 

3. The correspondence units (combined) admission rate between March and 
November was slightly higher than that of the school of the air; the 
termination rates were almost identical. 
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rat* *axm to Koveaber 

1982 was calculated by exer«««ing "the sum of the average number of 
admissions and terminations per' month as a percentage of the average 
enrolment. The resulting figures are then directly comparable between 

schools. - *»••.' 



TABLE 7: Rates of Change of Enrolments - March - November 1982 





Admissions 


Terminations 


Turnover 




Correspondence 
School 


9.2% per month 


7*2% per month 


i 

16.4% per 


month 


Broken Hill 
School of the Air 


1.5% per month 


0.95% per month 


2,4V per 


month 


Correspondence 
Units (combined) 


3.2% per month 


1.2% per month 


4.4% per 


month 



Ob servations (Table 7) 

1. The correspondence School experienced a rate of 'turnover* of 
enrolments five times greater than that of the other schools/units 
combined. The explanation for such a large turnover rate may be 
that the Correspondence School attracts a much larger proportion of 
•shorter-terra' enrolments than the other schools. 

2. The Correspondence Units, with a combined average enrolment about 
75% that of the School of Uhe Air, experienced a higher rate of 
change in their enrolments, between March and November 1982, than 
did the School of the Air. 

3. The School of the Air therefore had the most stable pupil population 
during the school year of 1982. The Correspondence School had by 
far the most unstable pupil population of the three kinds of 

schools. 

1.4.2 Data from individual teacher returns for February 1983 indicate 
the type of pupils, by both length of enrolment and residential status, 
who contribute to the instability of the enrolments of the .target 
populations of the distance primary schools of New South Wales. 

1.4.2.1 An analysis of the target population by 'enrolment type 1 was 
performed. This was based on the lengths of enrolment of pupils 
according to the following criteria: 

a. 'new' enrolment - the pupil had been enrolled in the school for 
0,1 or 2 months (December 1982 - February 1983); 

b. 'shorter-term' enrolment - the pupil had been enrolled in the 
school for between 3 and 14 months (December 1981 - November 
1982) ; 

c. 'longer-term' enrolment - the pupil had been enrolled in the 
school for at least 15 months (prior to December 1981) . 
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presented in table a. 



for a restricted target population is 



"Arls *? : ihrolwent Type - February 1983 



Ne% * Shorter-term Longer-term Target Population 

Enrolments Enrolments Enrolments 

(7.0+ yrs) 



; (6.0* yrs) (6.0+ yrs) 

Correspondence 
School 76 U7%) 



Broken Hill 
School ox the 
Air 



3. (2%) 



Corresvondenc* 

Units (combined) 4 (5%) 



174 (4C%) 



15 (11%) 



38 (43%) 



103 (23%) 



(5.0+ yrs) 
440 (100%) 



73 (52%) 141 (100%) 



29 (33%) 



88 (100%) 



NBj Row percentages do not add to 100% because some age-levels have been 
omitted. 



Observations (Table 8) 

1. The target population of the Correspondence School was characterised 
by: 

. a majority (57%) of •new" and * shorter- tenr. 1 enrolments in age 

levels 6.0 plus years s 
. a small minority (23%) of ' longer-teim* enrolments in age levels 

7.0 plus years. 

2. The target .population of Broken Hill School of the Air was 
characterised by? 

, a majority (52t) of 'longer-term' enrolments in age levels 7.0 
plus yaars i 

. a small minority (L3%) of 'new' and 'shorter-term' enrolments in 
' age levels 6.0 plus years. 

3. The target population of tne correspondence units (combined) was 
characterised by: 

. a predominance (43%) of 'shorter-term' enrolments in age levels 
6.0 plus yaars ; 

. e larger proportion (33%)' of 'longer-term' enrolments A n 
age-levels 7.0 plus years that the Correspondence School despite 
a bias awa? irorn thi* category due to the recent establishment of 
two cf the iuur correspondence unit3. 

1.4.2.2 A cross- tabulation of the two variables 'enrolment type' and 
•residential status' v.»as performed for the restricted target population 
These analyses -are presented i« Tables 9A,9B and *C and displayed in 
Figure 3.5 in chapter 3. 
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TABLE W Correspondence Sefcool - Residential Statu* ^ 4aroU*nt "Type 
February 1983 



•New* Enrols 1 Shorter-term * 'Longer-term' Target Population 



(6.0+ yis) 

Permanently 
Resident • 4C (12*) 
o 

Travelling 

for Work 11 (3%) 

Travelling 

for Pleasure 25 (7%) 



Enrolments 
(6.0+ yrs) 

104 (33%) 
. 28 (7%) 
42 (10%) 



Enrelffients (5.0+ yrs) 
(7.0+ yrs) 



86 (24%) 
12 (3%) 



5 (1%) 



440 (100%) 



. / 



TABLE 9B: Broken Hill School of the Air 
February 1983 



- Residential Status by Enrolment Type 



•New' Enrols 'Shorter-term 1 
(6.0+ yrs) Enrolments 
(6.0+ yrs) 



•Longer-term' Target Population 
Enrolments (5.0+ yrs) 
(7.0+ yrs) 



Permanently 
Resident 



3 (2%) 



15 (11%) 



73 (52%) 



141 (100%) 



TABLE 9C: Correspondence Units (combined) - Residential Status by Enrolment 
Type - February 1983 



•New' Enrols 'Shorter-term* 'Longer-term' Target Population 



(6.0+ yrs) 

Permanently 

Resident 4 (5%) 



Travelling 
for Work 



0 



Enrolments 
(6.0+ yrs) 

37 (42%) 



1 (1%) 



Enrolments (5.0+ yrs) 
(7.0+ yrs) 



29 (03%) 



88 (100% 



NB: 



Percentages do not add to 100% because some age levels have been omitted. 



Observations (Tables 9A f . 9B» 9C, Figure 3.5) / 

1. The target population of the Correspondence School was characterised 
by 

nearly all of the 'longer-term' enrolments in ages 7.0+ years 
were •permanently resident*? 

nearly all of the 'travellers' in ages 6.0+ years were 'new' or 
'shorter-term* enrolments? 
. most of the 'new' and 'shorter-term' enrolments were 'permanently 
resident ' . •■• 
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2. The (target) population of Broken Hill School of the Air for ages 
6.0+ years has been described earlier, in section 1.421. it was 
homogenous with respect to, 'residential status*. 

3. The (target) population of the Correspondence Units for ages 6.0+ 

\j<**rc ujs« «<mH Vi^^ A m^ H p - *-w , m ^ _* 
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2*1 Total Enrolments 

Data obtained from individual schools indicate the total enrolments of 
the distance primary schools of Queensland in July 1982 . They are 
presented in Table 1. 

TABLE 1: Distance Primary Schools 

Total Enrolments - July 1982 



Pre-School Primary Correspondence School Total 

Correspondence Yr 1 Yr 2 Yr 3 Yr 4 Yr 5 Yr 6 Yr 7 Enrolments 
School 

694 280 222 288 285 231 262 207 2436 



1742 



Observations {Table 1) 

1. There were 2436 pupils enrolled in distance primary schools in 
Queensland in July 1982* c 

2. Of these 2436 pupils about 72% were enrolled in the Primary 
Correspondence School, Brisbane i 28% were enrolled in the Pre-School 
Correspondence School, Brisbane. 

2.2 Residential Status 

7 

Data from the Primary Correspondence School indicate the status of 
pu^il^ comprising the total enrolments of the primary department in 
February 1983. These are presented in Table 2. For the terms used to 
characterise the 'residential status* of pupils see chapter 2. 



TABLE 2: Residential Status - February 1983 



Permanently . Travelling 

Resident : For Work For Pleasure By Boat 



Overseas Special Total 



Non School 
of the Air 



Schools of the Air 



Cairns 
Charleville 
Mt lsa< 



413 


99 


37 


37 


105 


25 


716 




586 












Air 














267 


1 


1 


0 


NA 2 


NA 


269 


326 


5 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 


331 


173 


3 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 


176 


i 52 


776 
5 


4 


3 






64 



School of Air 
Status Unknow 

1* Special - medical , other; 



2t NA- Not Applicable 



-1 
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Observation! (Table 2) 



1. The Primary Correspondence School consisted of 1556 pupils of whom 
92 per cent {1426 pupils) comprised the target population and 8 per 
cent (130 pupils) were 'overseas 1 or 'special' cases. 

2. Of the 1426 pupils in the target population 86 per cent (1231 
pupils) were 'permanently resident', and 14 per cent (195 pupils) 
were 'travellers'. The travellers consisted of 113 pupils 
•travelling for work', 42 pupils travelling for pleasure 1 and 40 
pupils 'travelling by boat'. 

3. Of the 1426 pupils in the target population 54 per cent (776 pupils) 
were also enrolled in schools of the air. The largest school of the 
air was Charleville with 331 pupils; the smallest was Mt Isa with 
176 pupils. 

4. The 586 pupils (41%) in the target population not enrolled in 
schools of the air comprised nearly all (173/195) of the travellers 
and about a third (413/1231) of the 'permanently resident* pupils. 

2.3 Mean Length of Enrolment 

Data from the Primary Correspondence School indicate the lengths of 
enrolment of pupils in the target population in February 1983. 

2.3.1 For purposes of comparison the 'mean lengths of enrolment* for 
each year level were calculated and standardised and a 'theoretical 
maximum* mean length of enrolment was projected. These analyses are 
presented in Tables 3A and 3B and displayed in Figure 3.2 in chapter 3. 



Standardised Length of Enrolment - in Queensland 'normally a child 
is permitted to commence primary school at the beginning of the 
school year jn which he will be aged five years before the last day 
of February. For some pupils in the Primary Correspondence School 
lengths of enrolment included time elapsed prior to the -child 
commencing its enrolment at the beginning of the school year in 
which it turned five years. Lengths of enrolment have been 
adjusted so that for these particular cases the length of enrolment 
is taken to be the time elapsed from the December in the year 
preceding the child's commencement in year level one of the Primary 
Correspondence School. 



Theoretical Maxima Mean Length of Enrolment - for an explanation 
of this measurement see the discussion for Western Australia in 
this Appendix. 



1. Primary and Secondary Education, Queensland (1981), Australian 
Bureau of Statistics, Brisbane. Catalogue No. 4204.3, p.l. 
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TABLE 3ht P , C . S < Non-Sbhool of the Air 

Mean Lengths of Enrolment - February 1983 



Year 
Level 



No of Pupils % of Non-SOTA 



1 


116 


19.81 


2 


58 


9.9% 


3 


74 . 


12.6% 


4 


79 


13.5% 


5 


89 


15.2% 


6 


86 


14.7% 


7 


84 


4 14.3% 



Mean Length standardised Mean 

Target Population of Enrolment Length of Iinrol- 

(586 pupils) (months) roent (months) ' 

3.4 



10.0 
14.6 
20.1 
23.9 
18.9 
33.2 



1.1 
8.8 



13.6 
19.6 
22.3 
18.7 
32.4 



Total 



586 



100% 



TABLE 3B: ,• P.C.S. Schools of the Air (combined) 

Mean Lengths of Enrolment - February 1983 



Year 
Level 


No of Pupils 


% of Non-SOTA 
Target Population 
(776 pupils) 


Mean Length 
of Enrolment 
(months) 


Standardised Mean 
Length of Enrol- 
ment (months) 


1 


128 


16.5% 


2.3 


1.1 


2 


127 


16.4% 


13.0 


11.9 


3 


109 


14.0% 


21.9 


20.9 


4 

* 


148 


19.1% . 


31.0 


30.2 


5 


106 


13.7% 


37.3 


36.8 


6 


81 


10.4% 


37.2 


37.1 


7 


77 


9.9% 


49.3 


49.1 


Total 


* 

776 


100% 




i 



Observations {Tables 3A, 3B, Figure 3.2) 

1. Both school-types show increasing divergence from the /theoretical 
max* with progression from year level one through to year level 
seven. This indicates that successively higher year levels 
contained smaller proportion^ of •continuously enrolled* pupils. 
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2. The non-school of the air group of pupils shorn a consistently 
larger divergence from the 'theoretical max* compared with the 
schools of the air group. This indicates d that the former group 
contained a much smaller proportion of 'epnfeinuous enrolments* and 
therefore experienced a larger 'turnover* .rate of enrolments. 

2.3.2 In order to confirm the findings about the relative stabilities 
of the target populations the number of 'continuous' enrolments was 
calculated for each year level. This analysis is presented in Table 4 
and displayed in Figure 3.3 in chapter 3. 'Continuous' enrolments are 
those pupils who have been enrolled at least since the beginning of year 
level one. 



TABLE 4s P.C.S. 'Continuous' Enrolments - February 1983 



Year Level Schools of the Air Non^Schools of~the Air 





Continuously 
Enrolled 


Year Level 
Total 


Continuously 
Enrolled 


Year Level 
Total 


2 


108 


{85%) 


127 


34 


(59%) 


58 


3 


84 


(77%) 


109 


31 


(42%) 


74 


4 


107 


(72%) 


148 


29 


(37%) 


79 


5 


64 


(60%) 


106 


22 


(25%) 


89 


6 


36 


(44%) 


81 


12 


(14%) 


86 


7 


37 


(48SJ. 


- 77 .. 


23 


(27%) 


84 



Total 436 648 151 470 

(56.2%) (776/100%) (25.8%) (586/100%) 

NB: All percentages are of year level totals 



Observations (Table 4, Figure 3.3) 

1. The 'schools of the air' group had a majority (56%) of their 
(target) population in years 2 to 7 enrolled •continuously'. This 
contrasts with a small minority (26%) of that of the » non-schools of 
the air' group. 

2. The 'continuous' enrolments were distributed throughout all year 
levels (1 to 7) with the Schools of the Air group having 
consistently larger proportions of 'continuous' enrolments in year 
levels 2 to 7, compared with the corresponding year levels of the 
'non-schools of the air* group. 

3. The proportions of •continuous* enrolments per year level generally 
decreases with an increase in the year levels for both groups of 

pupils. 
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2*4 Turnover of ftmlM ntm V 

2.4.1 Data from the Primary Correspondence School and individual 
schools of the air indicate the degree of stability of total enrolments 
during the- year of 1962. The period March to November was chosen for 
analysis in order to avoid fluctuations in enrolments at the beginning 
and end of the year. Analyses of monthly enrolments and monthly 
enrolment changes are presented in Tables 5 to 7 and displayed in Figure 
3.4 in chapter 3. 



TABLE 5: P.C.S. Enrolments at the end of each month - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Average 

Enrolment 
<Mar-Nov) 

Non-Schools 

of the Air 1107 1023 1013 1060 1038 1067 1082 1036 1018 959 936 933 1023.2 

Schools of 
the Air 

(combined) 563 660 690 667 694 693 691 698 692 688 697 640 690.0 



Observations (Tabln 5, Figure 3.4) 

1. Between March and November 1982, the average enrolment of the 
Primary Correspondence School was 1713.2 pupils. % The average 
enrolment of the combined Schools of the Air was 690 pupils , leaving 
an average enrolment of non-school of the air pupils of 1023.2. 

2. During this period the enrolment of the non-school of the air pupils 
varied to a much greater extent than those of the schools of the 
air. 

For the terms used to characterise the enrolment changes see the 
discussion for New South Wales in this Appendix. 



TABLE 6A: P.C.S. Non-School of the Air 

Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 



Jan 


Feb 


>iar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jul 


Aug 


Sep 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Average 

Change 

(Mar-Nov; 


Admissions 
(A) 


27 


32 


72 


38 


67 


60 


24 


31 


0 


0 


0 


36 


Terminations 
<T> 


80 


36 


43 


41 


33 


53 


64 


46 


76 


11 


0 


44.8 
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TABLE 6B: P.C.S. Schools of the Air < combined) 
Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Average 

Change 
(Mar-Nov) 



Admissions 
(A) 



92 70 31 8 16 6 10 



Terminations 

(T) 1 



4 7 13 8 12 



8 12 



18 



8 59 



12.2 



8.6 



Observations (Tables 6A f 6B f Figure 3.4) 

1. The non-school of the air group experienced an average admission 
rate three times greater than the schools of the air group between 
March and November 1982. 

2. The non-school of the air group experienced an average termination 
rate five times greater than the schools of the air group during the 
same period. 

The rate of 1 turnover 1 of enrolments for the period March-November 1982 
was calculated by expressing the sum of the average number of admissions 
and t rminations per month as a percentage of the average enrolment for 
the same period. The resulting figures are directly comparable between 
•schools of the air 1 and 'non-school of the air 1 groups of pupils* 



TABLE 7: P.C.S. Rates of Change of Enrolment - March - November 1982 



Admissions 



Terminations 



Turnover 



Non-School of the Air 3.5% per month 4.4% per month 7.9% per month 

1*8% per month 1.2% per month 3 0% per month 



Schools of the Air 
(combined) 



Observations (Table 7) 

1. Th^ non-school of the air group experienced a •turnover 1 rate more 
than two and a half times greater than the shcools of the air group. 
It may therefore be inferred that the non-school of the air group 
comprised a much larger proportion of 'shorter-term* enrolments 
compared with the schools of the air group. 



2,4.2 Data from the Primary Correspondence School indicate the type of 
pupils, by both length of enrolment and residential status, who 
contribute to the instability of the enrolments of the target 
population. 
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2.4.2,1 At analysis of the target population toy •enrolment type 9 was 
performed - for the terms used to characterise 1 enrolment type* see the 
discussion for New South Wales in this Appendix. A summary of the 
analyses for a restricted target population is presented in Table 8. 



TABLE 8; P.C.S, Enrolment Type - February 1983 



New Enrolments Shorter-term Longer-term Target Population 
(Yrs 2-7) Enrolments Enrolments (Yrs 1-7} 

<Yrs 2-7} (Yrs 3-7} 



Non -Schools 

of the Air 125 (21%) 



130 (22%) 



208 (35%) 



586 (100%) 



Schools of 
the Air 

(combined) 45 (6%) 



178 {23%} 



411 (53%) 



776 (100%) 



NB: Row percentages do not add to 100% because some year levels have 
been omitted. 



Observations (Table 8) 

In the target population of the Primary Correspondence School 

1. the 'non-school of the air 1 group was characterised by: 

a majority (43%) of 'new* and •shorter-term 1 enrolments in years 
2 to 7| 

a minority (35%) of 1 longer-term 1 enrolments in years 3 to 7; 

2, the 'schools of the air (combined) 1 group was characterised by: 

a majority (53%) of ' longer-term 1 enrolments in years 3 to 7; 

a minority (29%) of 'new* and 'shorter-term 1 enrolments in years 

2 to 7. 



2*4*2,2 A cro^s-tabulation of the two variables 'enrolment type' and 
•residential status 1 was performed for the restricted target population* 
These analyses are presented in Tables 9A and 9B and displayed in Figure 
3*5 in chapter 3* 
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TABji 9ht P.C.S. Son-School of the Air 

( Residential Status by Enrolment Type - February 1983 



New Enrolments Shorter-term Longer-term Target Population 
(Yrs 2-7) Enrolments Enrolments (Yrs 1-7) 



Permanently 
Resident , 79 (14%) 

Travelling 

for Work 22 (4%) 

Travelling 
for 

Pleasure 10 (2%) 



Travelling 
fay Boat 



14 (2%) 



(Yrs 2-7) 
72 (13%) 
31 (5%) 

20 (4%) 
7 (1%) 



(Yrs 3-7) 

167 (29%) 

27 (5%) 

2 (0.4%) 

12 (2%) 



586 (100%) 



TABLE 9B: P.C.S. Schools of the Air (combined) 

Residential Status by Enrolment Type - February 1983 



New Enrolments Shorter-term Longer-term Target Population 
(Yrs 2-7) Enrolments Enrolments (Yrs 1-7) 

(Yrs 2-7) (Yrs 3-7) 

Permanently 

Resident 41 (5%) 177 (23%) 411 (53%) 

Travelling 

for Work 4 (0.5%) 0 0 7"6 (100%) 

Travelling 

by Boat 0 1 (0.1%) 0 

NB: Percentages do not add to 100% because some year levels have been 
omitted. 



Observations (Tables 9A, 9B» Figure 3.5) 

In the target population of the Primary Correspondence School: 

1. the 'non-school of the air* group was characterised by: 

♦ nearly all of the 1 longer-term 1 enrolments in years 3 to 7 were 

1 permanently resident 1 % 
. nearly all of the 'travellers 1 in years 2 to 7 were 'new* or 

1 shorter-term ' enrolments ; 
. of the 'new* and Shorter-term 1 enrolments in years 2 to 7 the 

majority were 'permanently resident'. 
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The 9 schools of the air (combined) * group was characterised by: 

. all of the 1 longer-term* enrolments in years 3 to 7 were 

•permanently resident'? 
, of the few 'travellers* in years 2 to 7 all were 'new* or 

•shorter-term* enrolments i 

nearly all of the 'new* and 'shorter-term 1 enrolments in years 2 
to 7 were 9 permanently resident 1 . 
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3. Tsm wpil potoatioi ck mm* adsthalia 

/ 

/ 

3.1 Total Enrolment* 

Annual Census Returns submitted by the schools to the Planning Branch of 
the Western Australian Department of Education for (July 1} 1982 
provided the data for the total enrolments of the distance primary 
schools. These are presented in Tables 1A and IB. 

TABLE 1A: Distance Education. Centre - Total Enrolments - July 1982 



Pre-Primary Primary Department Total 

Department (Year Levels) Enrolments 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

D.E.C. ,42 36 38 41 33 34 40 44 308 

TOTAL 4? 256 308 



TABLE IB: Schools of the Air - Total Enrolments - July 1982 



Pre-Primary 
Class 



Primary Department 
(Year Levels) 



Total 

Enrolments 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Carnarvon 


13 


5 


6 




3 


8 


13 


6 


63 


Kalgoorlie 


9 


6 


9 


5 


8 


4 


6 


1 


48 


Kimberley 


10 


9 


6 


6 


0 


4 


5 


2 


42 


Meekatharra 


9 


7 


8 


6 


7 


7 


8 


10 


62 


Pt Kedland 


6 


4 


1 


2 


1 


9 


2 


4 


29 


TOTAL 


47 


31 


30 


28 


19 
197 


32 


34 


23 


244 



Observa t ions (Tables 1A # IB} 

1. There were about 550 pupils enrolled in distance primary schools in 
Western Australia in July 1982. 

2. Of these 550 pupils about 56 per cent were enrolled in the Distance 
Education Centre, Perth i 44 per cent were enrolled in the five 
schools of the air. 

3. Of the five schools of the air, Carnarvon and Meekatharra had the 
largest enrolments and Port Hedland the smallest. 
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3.2 



Data from individual teacher returns indicate the residential status of 
pupils comprising the total enrolments of the distance primary 
departments of Western Australia in February 1983. These are presented 
in Table 2. For the terms used to characterise the residential status 
of pupils see chapter 2. 



TABLE 2; Residential Status - February 1983 



Primary Department ^ 
Permanently Travelling Travelling Overseas Special Total 





Resident 


for 
Work 


for 

Pleasure 








Distance 


80 


58 


- 

38 


62 


8 


246 


Education 
Centre 




176 










* 

Schools of the Air 












Carnarvon 


35 


1 


0 


NA 2 


0 


36 


Kalgoorlie 


42 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


42 


Kimberley 


33 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


33 


Meekatharra 


46 


0 


0 


NA 


1 


47 


Pt Hedland 


22 


5 


0 


NA 


0 


27 


NB : 1. Special: medical, adult. 


other 






# 


2. NA 


: not applicable 











Observations (Table 2) *${ 

1. The Primary Department of the Distance Education Centre consisted of 
246 pupils of whom 72 per cent (176 pupils) comprised the target 
population; 28 per cent (70 pupils) were 'overseas 1 or •special* 
cases. 

2. Of the 176 pupils in the target population 45 per cent (80 pupils) 
were •permanently resident' and 55 per cent (96 pupils) were 
•travellers'. The 'travellers' consisted of 58 pupils 'travelling 
for work' and 38 pupils *' travelling for pleasure'. 

3. The schools of the air with a target population (combined) of 184 
pupils served a predominantly (97 per cent) 'permanently resident' 
population. There were only 6 pupils 'travelling for work'. 
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Data trow individual teacher returns indicate the lengths of enrolment 
cf pupils in the target populations of the primary departments of the 
distance primary schools of Western Australia in February 1983. 

3.3.1 For purposes of comparison the 'mean langths of enrolment* for 
each year-lev I in each school were calculated and standardised and a 
•theoretical maximum mean length of enrolment* was projected. These 
analyses are presented in Tables 3A and 3B and displayed in Figure 3.2 
in chapter 3 . 



Standardised Length of Snrolnent. Pupils in Western Australia may 
be admitted to the infants* department of primary schools at the 
beginning of the year in which they turn 6.0 years of age. in the 
schools of the air a pupil whose length of enrolment exceeds the 
time elapsed since being admitted to year level one at the 
beginning of that year was necessarily enrolled in the pre-primary 
cltss, prior to being assigned to the infants department. 
Calculations of mean length of enrolment per year level of the 
schools of the air have, therefore, been standardised so that the 
maximum length of enrolment of any pupil refers to the time elapsed 
since that pupil was admitted to year level one A n the February of 
that year. Pupils enrolled in the pre-primary department of the 
Distance Education Centre are re-enrolled on transfer to the 
infants* department. Lengths of enrolment of these pupils were, 
therefore, not standardised. 



Theoretical Maxim Mean Length of Enrolment. This measurement 
reflects a theoretically stable school population containing pupils 
in each successive year-level who have been enrolled continuously 
(that is, 'continuous enrolments') since the beginning of year 
level one. The following table demonstrates how it was projected. 



Year Level 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ' 

•Theoretical Max' 

(months) 2 14 26 38 50 62 74 

(the enrolment date is taken as the December in the preceding year) 

The resultant straight line graph of 'theoretical max* versus 'year 
level' in Figure 3.2 in chapter 3 indicates a stable school population 
and provides a benchmark against which the (standardised) mean lengths 
of enrolment of the various year levels of the schools may be compared. 
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TABLE 3&t oi«ta»c» Education Centre - Mean length* of Enrolment , 
February 1983 











i 


Year Level 


No of Pupils 


% of Target Population 


Mean Length of 






(176 pupils) 




Enrolment (months) 


* Remedial 








i 
I 


Class 


13 


7.3% 




11 2 










i ^ 


Year 1 


25 


14.2% 




! 1-4 


Year 2 


15 


8*5% 




! 5.5 . 


Year 3 


32 


18 . 2% 






Year 4 


23 


13.1% 




13.2 


Year 5 


26 


14.3% 




10.9 


Year A 


19 


10.8% 




21.1 


Year 7 


23 


13.1% 




6.1 


Total 


176 


100% 







NB: * Remedial Class: The mean length of enrolment of 11.2 months refers . 
to the time spent enrolled since admission to the Primary Department of 
the DEC. 



TABLE 3B: Schools of the Air (combined) - Mean Lengths of Enrolment 
February 1983 



Year Level 

l 


No of Pupils % of Target 
Population 
(184 pupils) 


Mean Length 
of Enrolment 
(months) 


Standardised Mean 
Length of Enrol- 
ment (months) 


Year 1 


37 


20.11 


7.5 


1.2 


Year 2 


24 


13.0% 


17.3 


11.2 


Year 3 


29 


15.8% 


22.3 


19.1 


Year 4 


21 


11.4% 


26.1 


24.7 


Year 5 


20 


10.9% 


36.5 


35.7 


Year 6 


29 


15.8% 


39.1 


37.9 


Year 7 


23 


12.5% 


39.4 


39.4 


*M 


1 


0.5% 






Total 


184 


100% 






NB: *Ms "no 


data on 


length of enrolment. 
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Observations (Tables 3A, 3B, Figure 3.2) 



1. 



The divergence from the 'theoretical maximum length of enrolment' is 
greatest for the Distance Education Centre. The divergence 
increases with the year levels indicating that the higher year 
levels comprise pupil populations of which increasing proportions 
have not been enrolled continuously since the beginning of year 
level one. 



2. The divergence is much less for the combined SOTA's although a 
v similar trend is apparent with their higher year levels. Generally, 
the schools of the air appear to retain their pupils for a longer 
time compared with the Distance Education Centre. 

3.3.2 In order to confirm the findings about the relative stabilities 
of the target populations the number of 'continuous 1 enrolments was 
calculated for each year level. This analysis is presented in Table 4 
and displayed in Figure 3.3 in chapter 3. 'Continuous' enrolments are 
those pupils who have been enrolled at least since the beginning of year 
level one. 



TABLE 4: 'Continuous' Enrolments. February 1983 



Year Level Distance Education Centre Schools of the Air (combined) 

^Continuously- Year level Continuously 

Enrolled Total Enrolled 



Year level 
Total 



Year 2 


4 


(28,6%) 


15 


20 


(83.3%) 


24 


Year 3 


7 


(23.3%) 


32 


21 


(72.4%) 


29 


Year 4 




(id. 2%) 


23 


9 


(42.9%) 


21 


Year 5 


1 


( 6.7%) 


26 


12 


(60%) 


20 


Year 6 


4 


(21.1%) 


19 


12 


(41.4%) 


29 


Year 7 


0 


(0%) 


23 


9 


(39.1%) 


23 


Total 


20 




138 


83 




146 






(11.4%) 


(176/100%) 




(45.1%)' 


(184/100%) 


NB: All 


percentages are 


of year level 


totals 







Observations (Table 4, Figure 3.3) 

1. The combined schools of the air had a much larger proportion of 
their target population in years 2 to 7 enrolled 'continuously* 
compared with the Distance Education Centre. The combined schools 
of the air had, proportionally, four times as many 'continuous* 
enrolments in years 2 to 7 as the Distance Education Centre (11% 
DEC, 45% SOTA's) . • 

2. The proportion of continuous enrolments pei year level generally 
decreases with an increase in the year levels. • 
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3. Thu individual levels of the schools of the air contain * 

proportionally, two to three times as many continuous enrolments as 
the Distance Education Centre* 

3,4 Turnover of Enrolments 

3.4.1 Data from individual schools' enrolment records indicate the 
degree of stability of total enrolments of the primary departments of 
_ the distance primary schools of Western Australia dt*ring the year of 
1982. The period March to November was choseft for analysis in order to 
avoid fluctuations in enrolments at the beginning and end of the year. 
Analyses of monthly enrolments and monthly enrolment changes are 
presented in Tables 5 to 7 and displayed in Figure 3.4 in chapter 3. 

TABLE 5: Enrolments at the end of each Month - 1982 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May f Jun July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average # 

Enrolment 
(Mar-Nov) 

_> 

Distance 
Education 

Centre 171 186 193 218 236 267 285 293 285 259 237 229 252,6 

S cho ols , ... ,„. . . — — - c — — 

of the 

Air 196 196 192 187 187 192 197 195 193 197 197 196 193.7 
(combined) 



Observations (Table 5 # Figure 3.4) 

1. Between March and November 1982 the average enrolment of the 
Distance Education Centre (Years 1 to 7) was 252,6 pupils, compared 
with a smaller figure for the combined schools of the air of 193.7 
pupils (about 24% less than the D.E.C.). 

2. During this period the enrolments of the Distance Education Centre 
varied to a much greater extent than those of the schools of the 
air. For the terms used to characterise enrolment changes see the 
discussion for New South Wales in this Appendix. 



TABLE 6A: Distance Education Centre Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 

Change 
(Mar-Nov) 



Admissions 



[A) - 30 12 36 28 54 40 29 22 28 6 0 28.3 



Terminations' * 

(T) - 15 5 11 10 23 22 21 30 54 28 3 22.7 
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TABLE 6B: Schools of the Air (combined) Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 

Change 
(Mar-Nov) 



Admissions 

(A) 

Terminations 
(T) 



8 



4 10 0 



1 0 



1 1 



4.0 



3.9 



Observations (Tables 6A, 6B: Figure 3.4) 

1. Between March and November 1982 the Distance Education Centre 
admitted 7 times as many pupils in years 1-7 as the combined schools 
of the air. 

2. During the same period the Distance Education Centre terminated 
almost 6 times as many pupils in years 1-7 as the combined schools 
of the air. 



-The 



'turnover' of 



"the period March-November 1982 
was calculated by expressing the sum of thj£ average number of admissions 
and terminations per month as a . percentage v of the average enrolment for 
the same period. The resulting figures are then directly comparable 
between schools. 



TABLE 7: Rates of C l ige of Enrolments - March-November 1982 



Distance 


Admissions 


Terminations 


Turnover 


Education Centre 


11.2% per month 


8.9% per month 


20.2% per month 


Schools of the Air 








{combined) 


2.1% per month 


2.0% per month 


4.1% per month 



Observations (Table 7) 



1. The Distance Education Centre (Years 1-7} experienced a rate of 
•turnover* of enrolments about five times greater than the schools 
of the air combined. 

2. The explanation for such a large difference may be that the Distance 
Education centre attracts a much larger proportion of 'shorter-term* 
enrolments than the other schools. 

3.4.2 Data from individual teacher returns for February 1983 indicate 
the type of pupils, by both length of enrolment and residential status, 
who contribute to the instability of the enrolment of the target 
populations of the distance primary schools of Western Australia. 
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3.4.2,1 An analysis of the target population by 'enrolment type 1 was 
performed* For the terms used to characterise 1 enrolment type 1 see the 
discussion for New South Wales in this Appendix. 

A summary of the analyses for a restricted target population is 
presented in Table 8. 

e 

TABLE 8: Enrolment Type - February 1983 



New Shorter-term Longer-term Target Population 

Enrolments Enrolments Enrolments (Years 1-7} 

(Yrs 2-7) (Yrs 2-7) (Yrs 3-7) 

Distance 

Education Centre 46 (26%) 54 (31%) tj 29 (17%) 176 (100%) 

Schools of the 

Air (combined) 12 (7%) 32 (17%T ~ 89 (48%) 184 (100%) 

NB: Row percentages do not add to 100% because some year levels have 
been omitted. 



Observations (Table 8) 

i. The target population of the Distance Education Centre was 
characterised by: 

a majority (57%) of 'new* and 1 shorter-term* enrolments in years 

2 vto 7; 

a small minority (17%) of •longer-term* enrolments in years 

3 to 7. 

2* The target population of the ccmbined schools of the air waL 
characterised by : 

a majority (48%) of 'longer-term* enrolments in ye^rs* 3 to 7; 
a small minority (24%) of 'new* and 1 shorter-term*; enrolments in 
years 2 to 7. 

3.4.2.2 A cross-tabulation of the two variables 'enrolment type 1 and 
'residential status* was performed for the restricted target population. 
These analyses are presented in Tables 9A and 9B and displayed in Figure 
3.5 in chapter 3. 



TABLE 9A Distance Education Centre: Residential Status by Enrolment 
Type - February 1983 





New Enrolments 


Shorter-term 


Longer-term 


Target Population 






Enrolments 


Enrolments 






(Years 2-7) 


(Years 2-7) 


(Years 3-7) 


(Years 1-7} 


permanently 










Resident 


9 (5%) 


24 (14%) 


25 (14%) 




Travelling 










for Work 


18 (10%) 


20 {11%) 


3 (2%) 


176 {100%) 


Travelling 










for Pleasure 


19 (11%) 


10 (6%) 


1 (1%) 
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TABLE 9B? Schools of the Air (combined) : Residential Status by 
Enrolment. Status - February 1983 



New Enrolments 



Shorter-term 
Enrolments 
(Years 2-7} 



Longer-term 
Enrolments 
(Years 3-7) 



Target Population 



(Years 2-7) 



(Years 1 7) 



Permanently 
Resident 



8 (4%) 



32 (17%) 



88 (48%) 



184 (100%) 



Travelling 
for Work 



4 (2%) 



0 



1 (0.5%) 



NB: Percentages do not add to 100% because some year levels have been 
omitted. 



Observations (Tables 9A, 9B| Figure 3.5) 

1. The target population of the Distance Education Centre was 
characterised by: 

nearly all of the 'longer-term 1 enrolments in years 3 .to 7 were 

'permanently resident*; 
. nearly all of the 'travellers 1 in years 2 to 7 were 'new 1 or 

1 shorter-term' enrolments. Less than half of the 'travellers 8 

were enrolled in these year levels, the majority being enrolled 

in year level one (refer Table 2) ? 
. most of the 'new' and 'shorter-term* enrolments in years 2 to 7 
were 'travellers'. 

2. The target population of the combined schools of the air was 
characterised by: 

nearly all of the 'longer-term* enrolments in years 3 to 7 were 

'permanently resident 1 ; 
. of the few travellers in years 2 to 7 most were 'new 1 enrolments; 
. nearly all of the *new* and 'shorter-term' enrolments in years 2 

to 7 were 'permanently resident'. 
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4, THE POTIX* POPOXAT10M OP THE MOUTH WW IBRHKW 



4,1 Total Enrolments 

Annual Census Returns submitted by the schools to the Northern Territory 
Department of Education for (May) 1982 provided the data for the total 
enrolments of the distance primary schools. These are presented in 
Table 1. 



TABLE 1: Distance Primary Schools - Total Enrolments - May 1982 



Pre- Primary School Total 

School (Year Levels) 2 Enrolments 

Trl2 34567S 

# 

Katherine 

SOTA 19 21 43 22 17 15 27 17 13 16 210 

Alice Springs 

SOTA 25 9 13 15 16 11 14 9 7 NA 119 



Total 44 285 329 

NB: 1: Transition Class; 2: Special Class; 3. School of the Air 



V ■ 

Observations (Table 1) 

1. There were 329 pupils enrolled in distance primary schools in the 
Northern Territory in May 1982, 

2. of these 329 pupils 64 per cent (210 pupils) were enrolled in 
Katherine School of the Air; 35 per cent (119 pupils) were enrolled 
in Alice Springs School of the Air. 



4.2 Residential Status 

Data from individual schools and teachers indicate the residential 
status of pupils comprising the total enrolments of the distance primary 
departments in February 1983. These are presented in Table 2. For the 
terms used to characterise the Residential status* of pupils see 

cnapter 2. 
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TABLE 2: Residential Status - February 1983 



Primary Schools (Years T, 1-7} 
Permanently Travelling Overseas Total 

Resident for Work for Pleasure 



Katherine SOTA 

(May 1983) 148 22 f 5 



Alice Springs 
SOTA >Feb 198: 

NB: li NA - Not applicable 



176 



SOTA ipeb 1983) 84 5 0 up} 89 



Observations { Table 2} 
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A . Katherme School of the Air comprised 175 pupils in the target 
population snd 1 pupil 'overseas', of the 175 pupils 85 per cent 
(14ft pupils* were •permanently resident', and 15 per cent (27 
pupils) ware • travellers' . The ? travellers' consisted of 22 pupils 
•travelling for work' and 5 pupils 'travelling for pleasure'. 

2. Alice Springs School of the Air comprised a target population of 89 
pupils. of these 94 per cant (84 pupils) were 'permanently 
resident' and 6 per cent (5 pupils) wer^ 'travelling for work'. 

4.3 Mean Length of Enrolaent ,--„.. 

Data from individual schools indicate the lengths of enrolment of pupils 
m the distance primary schools in jFobruary and May 1983. 

4.31 For the purposes of comparison the 'mean lengths of enrolment' for 
each year level were calculated and standardised and a 'theroetical 
maximum mean length of enrolment' was projected. These analyses are 
presented in Tables 3A and 38 and displayed in Figure 3.2 in chapter 3. • 

Standardised length of enrolment: m the Northern Territory a child 
is admitted to the Transition class in the month in which it turns 
5.0 years of age. For some pupils their lengths of enrolment exceed 
the time elapsed since they turned 5.0 years of age. This means that 
they were necessarily enrolled in the pre-school class prior to being 
admitted to the Transition class in the primary school. A 
'standardised mean length of enrolment* would then refer to the 
length of enrolment coinciding with the time since the child turned 
5.0 years of age,- that is the admission to the Transition class would 
be the 'base-line' for lengths of enrolment. Other pupils admitted 
after turning 5.0 years of age would have their 'true' lengths of 
enrolment used in the calculation of 'mean .lengths of enrolment' per 
age-level. However, it is not possible to perform these calculations 
for pupils in Ka'-herine School of the Air because their birth dates 
were unavailable. Consequently, for purposes of comparison between 
the two schools, a year-level analysis has been performed and 
•standardised mean lengths of enrolment' have been calculated using 
the commencement of year-level one (the December in the preceding 
year) as the 'base-line'. The disadvantage of this analysis is that, 
for some pupils, ciroe spent enrolled in the Transition class is 
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ignored. This discrepancy is obvious when coaparing the figures in 
the two columns (Tables 3A,3B) headed •mean length of enrolment • and 
'standardised mean length of enrolment.' 

Theoretical aaxisusi aean length of enrolment - for an explanation of 
this measurement see the discussion for Western Australia in this 
Appendix. 

TABLE 3A: Katherine School of the Air - Mean Lengths of Enrolment - 
February 1983 



Year Level 


No of Pupils 


% of KSOTA ' S 
Target Popula- 
tion (175 pupils) 


Mean Length 
of Enrolment 
(months) 


standard i sea 
Mean Length 
of Enrolment 
\iaonins; 


1 


24 


' 13.7% 


11.5 


1.7 


2 


31 


17.7% 


26.0 


11.6 


7 


19 


10.9% 


23.5 


16.0 


4 


18 


10.3% 


22.8 


18.5 


5 


17 


9.7% 


29.5 


24.4 


6 


16 


9.1% 


39.9 


37.0 


7 


16 


9.1% 


37.3 


32.4 


M 1 


34 


19.4% 






Total 


175 


100% 






TABLE 3B: 


Alice Springs 
February 1983 


School of the Air 


- Mean Lengths of Enrolment 


Year L^vel 


No of Pupils 


% of ASSOTA's 1 
Target Popula- 
tion (89 pupils) 


Mean Length 
of Enrolment 
(months) 


Standardised 
Mean Length 
of Enrolment 


1 


17 


19.1% 


17.3 


1.8 


2 


10 


11.2% 


17.3 


11.6 


3 


12 


13.5% 


44.5 


26.0 


4 


14 


15.7% 


38.5 


29.2 


5 


10 


11.2% 


51.6 


41.7 


6 


10 


11.2% 


39.8 


36.8 


7 


6 


6.7% 


34.7 


34.2 


M 2 


10 


11.2% 







Total 89 100% 

NB: 1: SOTA: School of the Air: 2: M: transition class missing 
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Observation* (Tablet 3A, 3B, Figure 3.2} 

1. The divergence from the 'theoretical maximum length of enrolment' is 
greatest for Xatherine School of the Air, especially in year levels 
3 to ?. The divergence generally increases with an increase in the 
year levels indicating that higher year levels contain successively 
smaller proportions of 'continuous' enrolments. 

2. The divergence is much less for Alice Springs School of the Air # 
especially for year levels 1 to 5 # indicating a much more stable 
pupil population, 

4.3.2 In order to confirm the findings about the relative stabilities 
of the target populations the number of 'continuous 1 enrolments was 
calculated for each year level. This analysis is presented in Table 4 
and displayed in Figure 3.3 in chapter 3. Continuous 1 enrolments are 
those pupils who have been enrolled continuously at least since the 
beginning of year level one. 



TABLE 4: 'Continuous* Enrolments - February 1983 



Year Level 



Katherine SOTA 
Continuously Year Level 



Alice Springs SOTA 
Continuously Year Level 





Enrolled 


Total 


Enrolled 


Total 


2 


23 


(74.2%) 


31 - 


6 


(60%) 


10 


3 


6 


(31.6%) 


19 


10 


(83.3%) 


12 


4 


5 


(27.8%) 


18 


9 


(64.3%) 


14 


5 


5 


(29.4%) 


17 


7 


(70%) 


10 


6 


4 


(25%) 


16 


3 


(30%) 


10 


7 


5 


(31.3%) 


16 


2 


(33.3%) 


6 



Total , 48 117 37 

(27.4%) (175/100%) (41.6%) 

NB: All percentages are of year level totals. 



62 

(89/100%) 



Observations (Table 4, Figure 3.3) 

1. Alice springs School of the Air had a much larger proportion (42%) 
of its target population in years 2 to 7 enrolled 'continuously' 
compared with Katherine School of the Air (27%) . 

2. The proportion of 'continuous* enrolments generally decreased with 
an increase in the year levels, with those of Alice Springs School 
of the Air (years 3 to 6) containing, proportionally, about twice as 
many as those of Katherine School of the Air. 

3. Both schools contain similarly large proportions of 'continuous' 
enrolments in year level two. 
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It should be noted that the small numbers of pupils in the higher year 
levels reduce the significance of any differences between the two 
schools. 

«? 

4.4 Turnover of Enrolments 

4.4.1 Data from individual schools' enrolment records indicate the 
degree of stability of total enrolments of the distance primary* schools 
of the Northern Territory during the year of 1982. The period March to 
November was chosen for analysis in order to avoid fluctuations in 
enrolments at the beginning and end of the year. Analyses of monthly 
enrolments and monthly enrolment changes are presented in Tables 5 to 7 
and displayed in Figure 3.4 in chapter , 3 . 

TABLE 5: Enrolments at the end of each month - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Sun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Average 

Enrolment „ 
Mar -Nov 

Katherine * , 

SOTA - 194 211 213 212 210 212 212 215 218 230 230 225 216.9 

Alice Springs 

SSOTA 101 112 111 120 .119 123 113 115 115 120 115 104 116.8 , 

NB\ 1. SOTA - School of the Air 



Observations (Table 5) 

1. Between March and November 1982 the average enrolment of Katherine 
School of the Air (pre school plus primary school) was 216.9 pupils, 
compared with a smaller figure for Alice Springs School of the Air 
of 116.8 pupils. 

2. During this period the enrolments of Katherine School of the Air 
varied to a greater extent than did those of Alice Springs School 
of the Air. 

For the terms used to characterise enrolment changes see the discussion 
for New South Wales in this Appendix. 

TABLE 6A: Katherine School of the Air 

Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Get Nov Dec Average 

Change 

Mar-Nov 

Admissions 

(A) 24 15 11 11 8 6 18 21 12 14 3 0 11.6 

Terminations 



(T) 



7 20 7 12 11 10 10 9 2 9 8 5 8.7 
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TABLE 6B: Alice Springs School of the Air 
Monthly Enrolment Changes - 1982 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Average 

Change 
Mar -Nov 



Admissions 

(A) II 73924220 

t 

Terminations 

(T) 004011821 



7 ,3 



8 



* Observations (Tables 6A, 6B, Figure 3.4) 



1. 



Between March and November 1982 both the admission and termination 
rates of Katherine School of the Air were about three times higher 
than those of Alice Springs School of the Air. 

The rate of 'turnover* of enrolments for the period March-November 
1982 was calculated by expressing the sum of the average number of 
admissions and terminations per month as a percentage of the average 
enrolment for the same period. The resulting figures are then 
directly comparable between schools. * y 



3.6 



2.8 



TABLE 7: Rates of Change of Enrolment?* - March - November 1982 



Admissions 



Terminations 



Turnover 



Katherine School of 
the Air 



5.3% per month 4.0% per month 9.4% per month 



Alice Springs School 

of the Air 3.1% per month 2.4% per month 5.5% per month 



Observations (Table 7) 

1. Katherine School of the Air experienced a rate of •turnover' of 
enrolments about 1.7 times higher than Alice Springs School of the 
Air. 



2. 



Katherine School of the Air therefore attracts a larger proportion 
of 'short-term* enrolments which results in a less stable pupil 
population than that of Alice Springs School of the Air. 
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4.4.2 Data from individual schools indicate the type of pupils, by both 
: length of enrolment and residential status; who contribute to the 
instability of the enrolments of the target populations of the 
distance primary schools of the Northern Territory. 

4.4/2.1 An analysis of the target population by 'enrolment type 1 was 
performed. For the terms used to characterise 1 enrolment type* see the 
discussion for New Sputh Wales in this Appendix. A summary of the 
analyses for a restricted target population is presented in Table 8. 



TABLE 8: Enrolment Type - February 1983 



New shorter-term Longer-term Target 

Enrolments Enrolments Enrolments Population 
(Yrs 2-7) (Yrs 2-7) (Yrs 3-7) (Yrs T # 1-7) 



(Catherine 

School of the Air 



19 (11%) 2. (12%) 



54 (31%) 



175 (100%) 



Alice Springs 
School of the Air 



3 (3%) 



7 (8%) 



43 (48%) 



89 (100%) 



NB: Row percentages do not add to 100% because some year levels have 
been omitted. 



Observations (Table 8) 

1. The target population of Katherine School of the Air was 
characterised by: 

a small majority (31%) of ♦longer-term 1 enrolments in ■ years 3 
to 7; 

a small minority (23%) of 'new* and * shorter-term 1 enrolments in 
years 2 to 7. 

2, The target population of Alice Springs School of the Air was 
characterised by 

a majority (48%) of * longer-term 1 enrolments in years 3 to 7? 

a very small minority (11%) of 'new 1 and 'shorter-term 1 

enrolments in years 2 to 7. 



4.4.2.2 A cross-tabulation of the two variables 'enrolment type' and 
residential status' was performed for the restricted target population. 
These analyses are presented in Tables 9A and <9B and displayed in 

Figure 3-2 in chapter 3. 
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TABLE 9A: Katharine School of the Air 

Residential Status by Enrolment Type - 



Febi aary 1983 



New 

Enrolments Enrolments 
{Yrs 2-"?) {Yrs 2-7} 



Shorter-tern Longer-term Target 



Permanently resident 13 17 (10%) 

Travelling for work 5 (3%) 2 (1%) 



Travelling for 
pleasure 



1 (Q.b«) 2 (1%) 



Enrolments 
(Yrs 3-7} 

50 {29%} 

3 {2%} 

1 (0.6%} 



Population 
(Yrs T f 1-7) 



175 (100%) 



TABLE 9Bs Alice Springs School of the Air 

Residential Status by Enrolment Type - February 1983 



New Shorter-term Longer-term Target 

Enrolments Enrolments Enrolments. Population 
(Yrs 2-7) (Yrs 2-7} (Yrs 3-7) (Yrs T, 1-7) 



Permanently resident 3 (3%) 6 (7%) 42 (47%) 

Travelling for work 0 1 (1%) 1 (1%) 



89 (100%) 



NB: Percentages do not add to 100% because some year levels have been 
omitted. 



Observations (Tables 9A, 9B, Figure 3.5) 

1. The target population of Katherine School of the Air was 
characterised by; 

. nearly all of the 'longer-term' enrolments in years 3 to 7 were 

•permanently resident' ; 
. most^ of the •travellers* in years 2 to 7 were 'new' or 

'shorter-term' enrolments. About half of the 'travellers'' were 

in these year levels, the rest being enrolled in the transition 

class or year level one. (Refer Table 2); 
. most of the •new' and 'shorter-term' enrolments in years 2 to 7 

were • permanently resident ' . 

2. The target population of Alice Springs School of . the Air was 
characterised by: 

. nearly all of the 'longer-term' enrolments in year 3 to 7 were 

•permanently resident' ? 
. most of the few 'travellers' were enrolled in the 'transition 

class' or year level one . (Refer Table 2) ; 
. nearly all of the small number of 'new' and 'shorter-term' 

enrolments were 'permanently resident*. 
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APPENDIX E 



Self -Evaluation 

1. population Analysis - 

Responses from Schools 

2. Questionnaire Pilot Survey - Proformas 
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SCHOOL A 

In reply to your queries: 
Al. About 80-90% 

A2. 10-20% - not very significant. 

A3, a) Changes in government policy or funding regarding tourism, 
mining industry* 

b) General downturn in southern employment opportunities <i.e. 
we get more itinerants) . 

c) In pastoral industry f many must new re-stock after disease 
eradication programmes, or extensive marketing of herds. 

Q4, Generally yes. Economic factors must be taken into account 
though* 



SCHOOL B 

The answers you requested are as follows: 

1. Perhaps 25 to 30^ of the turn*w» r is attributable to travellers. 
The remainder is made up of 2 groups, firstly those who move out to 
bush locations in anticipation of a long stay and then find the 
going too rough, with the result that they return very quicky to the 
towns; secondly, seasonal workers, e.g. stationhands on stations 
which close during the Wet Season, road maintenance gangs, and 
fishermen. 

2. In order to enrol with the school of the air, you must either be a 
permanent resident of the Northern Territory, or have moved to the 
Northern Territory with the intention of becoming a permanent 
resident. It is very difficult to determine what percentage of 
those who become sho^t time enrolments as defined in the answer to 
question 1 above, who specifically came to the Territory for the 
purpose of living in the Outback (that is within the school of the 
air catchment area) or were already Northern Territory residents. 
File records suggest that the great majority of students enrolling 
at the school of the air have had at least some schooling in another 
school in the Northern Territory before enrolling with us. 

3- There is almost certainly a number of families, particularly where 
Mum is required to be the supervisor of the children, where the 
demands of supervision are found to be too great, or where children 
with town backgrounds find the isolation of the Outback to be an 
unhappy and lonely experience so that the families return to the 
towns or to southern states because Mum can't cope or because the 
children can't cope. 

4. Pre 1982 records appear to indicate that the turnover pattern is 
consistent. 
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As moMbody said ^Tlullte it 
is true .to say that, with the increasing number of good quality 
houses in the Northern Territory, plus a very go ahead government, 
the population is tending to become more stable. Whether this trend 
will affect the rural population remains to be seen, as conditions 
out there still tend to be very seasonal and very isolated. 



SCHOOL C 

In answer to your questions :~ 

1. School of the Air admissions and terminations for 1982 follow a 
pattern similar to previous years . 

2. No expected alteration in pattern. 

3. Main factors that contribute to turnover rate would be related to 
occupatin of parent/guardian - stability of employment, type of 
occupation, changing requirements of employer* 

4. Approx . the same. 



SCHOOL D 

In reply to your questions :- 

1 . As I was not here prior to 1982 and the data for this period is 
limited it is difficult to answer as to the stability of the pupil 
population prior to 1982. Given the enrolment population of the 
School of Air, I would suggest that the 1982 stability would reflect 
the long terra situation. 

Q2. I would anticipate the present pattern of stability to be 
maintained in - School of the Air. Since long term enrolments 
is a pre-requisite to issuing transceivers this promotes stability. 
In terms of length of stay on - School of the Air, I would asume 
a similar pattern to the present. 

Q3. "Turnover rate 1 may be affected as a number of stations in 

are up for sale. The increased mobility of famiMes and economic 
environment may contribute to some rise in 'turnover rate 1 . I 
don't feel the proposed satellite in 1985 will have a marked effect 
either way on turnover rate. f 

Q4. The proportion of pupils classed as 'permanently resident' and 
•travellers' for February 1983 are approximately representative of 
the target population in mid 1983, though we did have a slightly 
larger number of traveller's at the time. It is representative of 
our February enrolment where we have only one family which could be 
classed as a 'traveller'. 
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Ql. During 1381 and 1982 we were at the worst part of a prolonged 
drought an<J many people left the west for that period. (Sold 
properties to neighbours etc.)* Also as ali the family was needed 
to help on the property, I think that some did not use* School of 
the Air as it was more of a bind to call-in at a certain time of 
each day. The rapid increase of enrolment I have put down to 
partly the breaking of the drought, and also 'the introduction of, 
„ ^ the Loan Video Scheme in Queensland. We are also offering more 
Clubs and extra activities on air too. 

Q2. I don f t know what the future holds, but I would expect that our 
enrolment will continue to stay large , unless economics in the 
western areas go through a bad period again. The only development 
which could alter our enrolment greatly would bh the Decentralis- 
ation of the Primary Correspondence School, and therefore more 
School of the Air Bases to be set up - it would therefore mean that 
«ome of our enrolment would be transferred to the new Bases. The 
most stable families on air are those who own or manage, their 
properties or are on Light houses. All the others, e.g. station 
hands etc. are susceptible to move on. 

Q3. People move for these reasons : % a) Drought b) Family sickness c> 
Transferred within Property Companies d) •Old Families 1 finished 
educating their children e) Good seasons - therefore sometimes 
children go to Boarding schpol at a younger age, e.g. Year 5 level 
f ) Home Tutor {Mother} kpt coping with the teaching of her 
children g)* Quick succession of unsuccessful governesses. 

Q4. On School of the Air we^ do not have anyone enrolled who would fall 
into the travelling category. All are permanently resident. 



NB; The identity of individual schools has been protected. 
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2. itetropolitan Di»t*iu» Primary Schools 

Telephone conversations with principals 
SCHOOL A 

Ql 'as fat as I know- • .yes. . .there's no way of proving it, 1 
Q2 "status quo maintained' 
Q3 'no comment' 

Q4 1 fairly representative. ♦ .about one to two 1 

• r ^ » 

SCHOOL B 

Ql 'travellers have increased during 1983 and 1984 f the permanent 
group are very stable* 

Q2 'similar trend* 

Q3 - 
Q4 see Ql. 
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(Home Tutors/SupervisorsJ 



Did you find any difficulty in -understanding f any of the questions? 

If Yes 0 please indicate which question (s) and explain the 
difficulty. 



□ 



Did you experience any difficulty in following any of the instructions 

Yes Q 



a. on the instruction sheet* 



b . >dur ing the questionnaire? 



No Z] 

□ 



Yes 
No 



□ 



If Yes please state which instruction (s) and explain the difficulty 
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a. Was any wtagtion <ada or ter* u»«d that was inappropriate for your 
particular 



a. child's school enrolment. 



b. home circumstances? 



Yes O 
NO □ 



Yes 
No 



□ 
□ 



If Yes Wj please describe. 



4. Did you feel that ycu were able to express fully your personal situation 
and concerns regarding the issue of support for the home tutor? 

Yes CD 



No 



□ 



If No 



please say why 



erJc 
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for another parent/hone tutor? 



m&t pr&ifiBt difficult!*! 



No 



□ 
□ 



If Yes [✓] please say why/ 



6. Have you any canments or suggestions about the presentation of the 
questionnaire? 



7. Any other coronents? 



Thank you for your assistance. 
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-j= , _ ... -^^^^ DP ' DRWT QUESTIONNAIRE : ' 

(Principals of Schools) 

1. Did you find any difficulty in understanding any of the questions?. 

Yes d 
No d 

If Yes f*^ please indicate which question (s) and explain the difficulty, 



2. Did you experience any difficulty in following any of the instructions 

Yes I 

a. on the instructions sheet? pzz 

No I I 

, „ Yes D 

b. during the questionnaire? 

No LJ 



If Yes 



please state which instruction (s) and explain the difficulty, 
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suggestions about the presentation of ids* 
questionnaire? ' * 




6. Any other comments? 




1 



4 



Thank you for your 'assistance . 
# 
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APPENDIX F 



Letter (part of) to Supervisors 
Correspondence School, Sydney 
{Types of videocassetttes) 



» 
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ORANGE 



Dear Supervisor 

Welcome to t.-> Loan Video Program. These are the first of many 
videocassettes you will be receiving during your participation in the 
Program. In N.S.W. we are trying to make these videocassettes an 
integral part of your child's distance edu ration program. There are 
four "main categories of programs selected for use. Each category has 
been colour coded for easy reference. 

COLOUR CODE 

A. Basic Enrichment (K - 6) 

A variety of educational programs designed for all 

primary age children and suitable for family viewing. RED 

B. Special Interest 

These may be a series or group of programs on a theme 
appropriate to specific age groups, or for an area of 
particular interest to a child. 

c. Lesson Support 

These are programs that link particular leaflets 

developed by the central Correspondence School, for 

the curri mlum used in all Distance Education (K-6) . BLUE 

These programs are to accompany leaflets selected by 

Class teachers. 

D. Local Content 

These are programs produced at a local level which may 

be shared with other communities. BLACK/WHITE 

New material will be added from time to time from Department of 
Education resources. 

Teachers will choose videocassettes and send them to students. 'A s 
videocassettes will be sent to the youngest member of the family for 
viewing by all members of the family. 'C videocassettes will be chosen 
with relevant interest in mind. Tapes will be sent per student rather 
than per, family. Because of the limited number of videocassettes 
initially available, not all interests will be able to be catered for. 
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